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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY." 


It is scarcely necessary to employ the writings 
of other Authors as a text for any speculations 
on this fertile topic, but as we shail take a very 
different view of the age in which we live from 
that which has been rendered familiar and al- 
most nauseating by the constant repetition of 
loose eulogies, we have deemed it prudent to in- 
augurate our remarks by reference to the essays 
of Authors, who, if they do not altogether accord 
with our opinions, are nevertheless as far as our- 
selves from assenting to the habitual laudations 
of the Nineteenth century which form the chief 
characteristic of this golden age. 

The first of the little works mentioned below, 
that by M. Alletz, is an unpretending résumé of 
the intellectual achievements of the Century 
which is now flowing by. It is introduced, like 
so many other specimens of our modern litera- 
ture, by a needless review of the intellectual cul- 
ture of humanity from the earliest ages of the 
world; it is accompanied by occasional remarks 
on the strength and weakness of the times. and 
by passing suggestions on their wants and neces. 
sities; and it is concluded by some anticipations 
with regard to the probable characteristics of our 
future literature and science. [f it did not sug- 
gest a contrast, which M. Alletz is far from chal- 
lenging, and a comparison which he certainly 
never entertained, we would say that it is au at- 
tempt in an humble way to render the same ser- 
vice to the intellectual phenomena of the Nine- 
teenth Century. which was rendered with such 
unrivalled ability by Lord Bacon’s Advancement 
of Learning to those of the Seventeenth. The 
same object is contemplated in both works—to 
illustrate at once the capacities, the triumphs, 
and the defects of contemporary knowledge, and 
to indicate the road to new intellectual achieve- 
ments. The difference of the respective ages, 
and the difference of the men, occasion of course 
an entire diversity of treatment. M. Alletz 
dwells at greater length and with a just pride 
upon the glory than on the weakness of the times; 


*GeniE pu Dix-Nevvieme Srec ie, ov Esquisse DEs 
Procres ve L’Esprit Homan, pepurs 1800 susqu, a 
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1842—3. 1 vol. 12 mo. 
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and his censure of deficiencies, as his sugges- 
tions for improvement, are naturally uttered 
in a more subdued and timid tone than was con- 
sonant with the genius, or compatible with the 
aims of his predecessor. But though the work 
of M. Alletz can lay claim to no very eminent 
pretensions, his brief notices of scientific and 
literary progress are perspicuous, accurate, and 
consequently useful for immediate reference ; 
and the original reflections, dispersed through his 
little volume, are worthy of all attention, being 
usually valuable and often striking. 

The work of M. Chasles is a most heteroge- 
neous mélange. It contains a little of nearly 
every thing from a fairy tale to a philosophical 
essay. Itis a loose gathering from the contents 
of an over-stuffed portfolio—a repertory of dis- 
similar scraps and sketches :—yet all of them are 
calculated to reflect more or less light on the 
subject which has given name to the volume. 
The intellectual powers of M. Chasles are of a 
much higher order and larger calibre than those 
of M. Alletz. Everywhere he displays vivacity, 
strength, originality, and not unfrequently eccen- 
tricity also. He has studied deeply, and under 
all its shifting phases, the day in which he lives. 
He has estimated its weakness. and appreciated 
the causes of its imbecility: he has fathomed its 
boasts, and detected their emptiness and vain- 
glory: and he has to some extent apprehended 
the connection between its immiuent perils and 
the elements of its supposed strength. There is 
perhaps a morbid asperity in his judgments, and 
a reluctance or incapacity to include the sun- 
shine as well as the shade in his field of view; 
but his censure is just, though it may exclude 
the more favourable lights of the picture, and it 
is really refreshing to hearken to well-founded, 
though unmitigated, blame, when our ears have 
been so long stunned by indiscreet and undis- 
criminating praise. 

We shall take neither M. Alletz nor M. Chasles 
as our guide, or as our authority iu the remarks 
which we are about to make—we employ their 
works merely as a text on which to hang our 
sermon. We have not cited these authors as 
witnesses to be interrogated in Court, nor for the 
purpose of reading their testimony in confirma- 
tion of our positions; but have summoned them 
simply as friends to whom reference may be 
made by others, if any dissatisfaction is occa- 
|sioned by the severity of our judgments. Leay- 
ing them, then, with this slight introduction to 
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our readers, we proceed to discuss the important 
subject which has arrested our attention no less 
than theirs. Our notice must of course be cur- 
sory, and confined to broad and general charac- 
teristics, for, without venturing to repeat the ac- 
customed hyperbole of declaring that the subject 
is endless, we may safely say that it is too am- 
ple, too varied, and too suggestive to permit any- 
thing like minute treatment within the compass 
of a Magazine essay. If we were to attempt a 
tolerably complete portraiture of the age, we 
should be compelled to commence like M. Al- 
letz, with a classification of the different depart- 
ments of practice and knowledge, which have 
been created by the exercise of the human fac- 
ulties; and, whether we adopted the scanty and 
insufficient table of that gentleman, or the more 
extended and complete, though grotesque, scheme 
of M. Ampére, we should find in the examina- 
tion of the numerous branches, material enough 
to fill volumes instead of pages, and yet neither 
exhaust, nor do full justice to the subject. We 
content ourselves, therefore with that more rapid, 
if less satisfactory, method of procedure, which 
will enable us to compress our observations within 
such limits as will not fatigue even the listless 
attention of a lazy reader. 

In portraying the characteristics of the Nine- 
teenth Century, there is one side of the picture 
on which we deem it wholly unnecessary for us 
to dwell at thistime. Every one can enumerate 
and magnify for himself, or has heard unceasingly 
enumerated and magnified by others, the me- 
chanical glories and the material distinctions of 
the age; and, while we neither deny nor under- 
rate these, we are not disposed to occupy our 
time with the repetition of praises incessantly 
repeated before, when much is to be learnt from 
confining our attention to those unfavorable symp- 
toms, which are usually treated either as non-ex- 
istent, or as scarcely meriting consideration in any 
general picture of the times. We will leave it to 
the Great Industrial Exhibition to proclaim the 
glories of cotton and iron manufactures and ma- 
chinery—and will examine whether other and 
higher elements of social and individual great- 
ness have not been sacrified or impaired in at- 
taining this dearly-bought excellence in things 
material and mechanical. Let it be distinctly 
understood, however, that we decry no form of 
excellence; that we entertain the highest admi- 
ration of the useful arts, and earnest anticipa- 
tions of their further developmeut; that we un- 
dervalue none of their triumphs, nor willingly 
overlook any of the multifarious ways.in which 
they may be made to minister to the increase of 
human happiness, and the larger satisfaction of 
human wants. All that we object to is that the 





individual gain, has become so nearly the exclu- 


munities of the earth, that it renders necessary 
the restoration of a healthier equilibrium between 
the satisfaction of man’s material and his spir- 
itual necessities. And all that we now propose 
to do is to take such a survey of the moral and 
intellectual condition of the times as may save 
us from being too easily beguiled by the syren 
song of unqualified praise which is the pean of 
the Century, and may enable us to determine in 
what modes and to what extent the higher aims 
of humanity have been injured or neutralized by 
the incessant pursuit of inferior good. 

On arigid scrutiny of the tines, we shall find, 
that, to whatever department of human specu- 
lation or practice we direct our attention, the 
principles on which such practice or speculation 
is conducted, are exceedingly vague and unset- 
tled, and in need of instant and thorough revis- 
ion. We are fully aware that this bold declara- 
tion, which we make at the outset, is directly an- 
tagonistical to the current assertions of holiday 
orators, to the self-complacent vanity of super- 
ficial convictions, and to the habitual arrogance 
of the self-belauding Nineteenth Century; but 
it is fully confirmed by the actual condition 
of the times. The world has suffered itself to 
be dazzled and misled by the multiplicity of bril- 
liant details which daily demand its attention. 
The results of modern science have been numer- 
ous, curious, and of immediate practical appli- 
cation to the common purposes of life ;—but, like 
the golden apples of Hippomanes, they have with- 
drawn our attention from the race set before us, 
so that we have forgotten the true goal, and have 
wandered, without our cognizance, out of the 
true path. While referring so habitually to the 
teachings of Bacon, as promulgating the max- 
ims by which our science is governed, it is sin- 
gular, or, at any rate, it is disgraceful, that we 
should so far have neglected both the spirit of 
his philosophy and the constant tenor of his ad- 
vice, as to have mistaken the pecuniary fruits of 
science for valid indications of the healthy con- 
dition of the tree from which they spring. His 
warnings agaiust this delusion are continual, and 
couched in the strongest terms: “ for,” says he, 
‘there ig not any one art or science, which con- 
stantly perseveres in a true and lawful course, 


till it come to the proposed end or mark, but ever 


and anon makes steps after good beginnings, 
leaves the race, and turns aside to profit and 
commodity, like Atalanta. 


“ Declinat cursus, aurumque volubile tollit.” 


This occurs in his Essays on the Wisdom of the 
Ancients; but the same doctrine is continually 
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writings. In the Treatise De Augmentis Scientia- 
rum he says: * Atque illud semper in animo te- 
nendum, quod perpetuo inculeamus, experimenta 
lucifera etiam adhuc magis quam fructifera am- 
bienda esse ;” Again in the Preface to the No- 
vum Organon: “ Postremo omnes in universum 
monitos volumus, ut scientie veros fines cogitent; 
nec eam aut animi caussa petant, aut ad conten- 
tionem, aut ut alios despiciant, aut ad commodum, 
aut ad famam, aut ad potentiam, aut hujusmodi 
inferiora, sed ad meritum et usus vite, eamque 
in charitaté perficiant et regant?” 

We might also quote numerous passages to 
the same effect from the Novum Organon itself,* 
from the advancement of Learning, and the other 
works of Lord Bacon, but the repetition is need- 
less. as this doctrine, (however it has been over- 
looked and neglected,) is almost the corner-stone, 
as it certainly is the strength of the true Baco- 
nian Philosophy, as contradistinguished from the 
mutilated travesty of it which passes current by 
that venerated name. ‘True it is, that this is a 
corner-stone which the builders of modern sci- 
ence have too habitually rejected in the construc- 
tion of their edifice, but at length they are be- 
ginning to pay the penalty of such systematic 
and infatuated rejection. 

Estimated by their immediate and material 
results, the arts and sciences were probably never 
in a more flourishing or brilliant condition than 
they are at present. They subserve all the pur- 
poses of Aladdin’s lamp; and have proved the 
magic instruments of the wonderful development 
of our material resources. The augmentation 
of wealth by their aid, and its rapid diffusion 
through all the viaducts of national production, 
have been such as might have amazed even the 
wildest credulity. We may well speak in terms of 
high laudation of the present intellectual condi- 
tion of the world, and deem that a boundless 
heritage of good is before us, if we are content 
to judge of intellectual achievements by the beg- 
garly and false canon of a monetary scale, and 
to estimate science with the spirit of Mammon. 
If man was designed to be a mere money-ma- 
king machine, then great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians, and greatest of all her worshippers is De- 
metrius, the silversmith. But if human destiny 
points to other aims the Nineteenth Century 
must be judged by other standards. All may be 
gilding and glitter without, but when we look 
more closely, and with less sordid vision at the 
condition of the world, what is the fruit of the 
aggregate operation of all our arts and sciences, 


* The above quotations are from Wisd. Anc. xxv. Ata- 
Janta or Gain. Pref. Nov. Org:. vol. ix, p. 161. De 
Aug. Sci. lib. v, ii, vol. viii, p. 276. Ed. B. Montagu: 
to which add Nov. Org. lib. i, Aph. lxx, xcix, cxxiv, 
CXXxix. 





and systems, and intellectual schemes? What 
is the harvest which we have reaped from our 
alleged intellectual greatness in Religion, in Mor- 
als, in Politics, in Society, and in Private Life ? 

Growing discords and dissensions in Reli- 
gion :—the abandonment of old doctrines and 
the substitution of new ones in accordance with 
the dictates of a vague, unreasoning fantasy :-—a 
fretful restlessness and a feverish lust of change: 
understanding subordinated to inconsiderate zeal, 
and the meek performance of duty exchanged 
for an ignorant and verbose faith—a general in- 
difference to every thing but the lifeless shell of 
the various creeds—the soulless formule which 
do not so much serve to embody truth as they 
suffice for a mystic incantation by which to re- 
cognize the initiated :*—the severance of reli- 
gious prescription from any controlling influence 
over our ordinary avocations:{—the impotence 
of such Christianity as is current in the world to 
check the unholy lust of gold, or to direct to 
ends sincerely, not ostentatiously, charitable the 
employment of our means ;—its utter isolation 
from all practical authority over our relations to 
our neighbours in life ;—and its almost meaning- 
less restriction to ascetic, splenetic, individual, 
dreams and fancies. We greedily grasp at the 
rewards which religion offers in the promise of 
heaven, and we enter into the service of God 
with the samé spirit with which we seek the 
mines of California. We avail ourselves eagerly 
of the threatened condemnations of the wicked, 
in order to assign them to our adversaries, and 
thus pour, in no scriptural sense, coals of fire on 
the heads of our enemies. We liken the Courts 
of heaven to a Bankrupt Court on earth, and 
recur to both with scarcely dissimilar hopes, 
when our own efforts or follies have threatened 
us with temporalruin. These things, and things 
like these, comprise nearly the whole extent of 
the power of Christianity over the mass of our 
modern societies, and, with the blind recognition 
of some inherited or accidentally acquired ritual, 
constitute the body and soul of our religion. 
Whither have fled those strong bonds of sympa- 
thy, charity, and mutual attraction, by which it 
was to unite all the sheep of one shepherd into 
one fold? What weight do we attach to its de- 
nunciations against avarice? or what significance 


*“Formularia,” says Leibnitz, “ sunt quedam umbre 
veratatis, ac plus minusve ad puram mentis lucem acce- 
dunt. * * Sed pluries contingit ut devotio ritibus suffo- 
cetur, lumenque divinum humanis obscuretur opinioni- 
bus.” Pref. Theod. Leibnitzii Opera. Ed. Duteris. 
Tom. i, p. 36. 


t We may look back with regret to a time, when as 
Livy said of the earlier ages of Rome, “nondum hec, 
que nunc tenet seculum, negligentia Dem venerat; nec 
interpretando sibi quisque jusjurandum et Jeges aptas 
faciebat, sed potius suos mores ad ea adcommodabat.” 
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do we practically recognize in the solemn decla- 
ration that we cannot serve two masters—God 
and Mammon? 

When the ordinary apprehensions of men, re- 
ligious in their professions and self-estimation, 
attach so little real importance to religion, it is 
not to be wondered at that the spirit of the age 
should be marked by wide-spreading infidelity; 
nor that the arrogance of Science and Philoso- 
phy should endeavour to reconcile the popular 
practice with the conclusions of reason, by ex- 
plaining away the divine nature and supernatu- 
ral significance of Christianity, as has been done 
by Strauss and the German Rationalists; or by 
overwhelming, after the fashion of Hippo and 
Epicurus, all divine agency under the play of 
phenomena, and the functions of secondary laws, 
as has been attempted by Comte. The human 
mind yearns for obedience to the supremacy of 
a law: the heart of man pines for submission to 
the authority of a God :—these are necessities of 
our nature:—and the law will be recognized, 
and the God adored, although, through our blind- 
ness, we fancy the dream of a fevered imagina- 
tion to be the one, and discover the other in the 
calf made with our own hands. But, when the 
aspect of religion in the world is such as has 
been represented ;—oscillating as it is through all 
the shades and degrees of infidelity, indifferent- 
ism, mysticism, ignorant zeal, adhesive credu- 
lity, and ascetic formalism ;—assuredly it is as 
bad as the blind boasting of their sight, when we 
lend our voices to swell the noisy chorus of those 
who laud and magnify the intellectual glories of 
the present time. 

Does the world fare better in point of Morals 
than it does in respect of Religion? Is the age 
of implicitly believed Illuminism entitled to all 
its own praises on the score of its sublimated 
morality? When our Religion is so impotent 
and inoperative in regulating and determining the 
procedure of our daily actions, it could hardly 
be anticipated that men would yield a perma- 
nent obedience to the feebler dictates of the un- 
sanctified conscience. It is true that the distine- 
tion has been widely drawn even by Christian 
philosophers between Religion and Moral Pru- 
dence, and between religious practice and moral 
propriety of conduct. It is a distinction which 
we are reluctant to admit; for we think that, if 
permitted to be drawn, it concedes the argument 
to all the infidel easuists, and that it has tended 
more than any thing else to ostracize Religion 
from the ordinary avocations of life. It is re- 
verting in principle, if not io terms, to the differ- 
ence conceived by Sulpicius and Varro between 
the religion appropriate to the philosophers and 
that which is requisite for the vulgar. Moreover, 
even in the hands of those who have established 





the distinction, it has left morals a purely nega- 


tive virtue, comprising little more than abstinence 
from those open vices and flagrant crimes which 
are punished by the secular laws. But, conee- 
ding the distinction, what is the moral condition 
of this enlightened and purified generation? We 
may be referred to Penitentiary Reports and Sta- 
tistical returns, which furnish only the anatomy 
of crime, inasmuch as it may be a violation of 
the municipal law :—yet even they bear but fee- 
ble testimony to the supposed excellence of the 
age. But when we look more carefully into the 
phenomena of the civilized world around us, do 
we find that any obligation is habitually regarded 
as sacred in private practice; or is any duty ha- 
bitually enforced by the strong coercion of pub- 
lic sentiment, or the stronger influence of the 
conscientious observance of the right? There 
isnone. The ideas of obligation and duty have 
given place to considerations of gaim and expedi- , 
ency: immutable right and unchangeable wrong 
are measured and tested by the surplus or deficit 
of their aggregate money returus. Our lives are 
guided over the vast ocean of existence, without 
compass and without rudder, atthe mercy of the 
shifting gales of interest, passion and caprice: 
impulse has usurped the functions of principle, 
and calculation is substituted fur conscience. 
Rare indeed are those who are actually governed 
by the noble maxim: Fais ce que dois, advienne 
que pourra.* Not merely our systems of Moral 
Science but still more our ordinary practises, 
are desecrated by beggarly notions of Bentham- 
ite expediency. Both are controlled by the 
wretched fallacy of the greatest happiness-prin- 
ciple, which, transferred from the Benthamee 
Cabala into what Touchstone calls ‘the vulgar,’ 
means not the truest happiness of the greatest 
number. but the immediate gratification of the 
most important number—Number One. Thus 
all action is introverted, and turned from the con- 
templation of duty and of God to the isolating, 
debasing. corrupting consideration of self. The 
bonds of society are thus rotted and broken asun- 
der; communities are no longer held together by 
the latent, because deep-seated ties of dutiful 
correlation among its members: they exist by 
the mere force of outward pressure, by tempo- 
rary interest, or by the pure apathy to every 
thing but money, which prevents their internal 
disorganization from producing actual severance. 
Of those great principles of duty, which are the 
foundations of all domestic, individual and pub- 
lie morala—family rights and obligations—which 
one has noi been publicly scorned and is not ha- 
bitually disregarded? The reverential obedience 
of children to parents is a dim recollection of a 
less enlightened age :—the sanctity of the mar- 


*Mde. De Staél. De l’Allemagne. Ptie. iii, chap. xiii. 
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riage tie is obliterated in the advocacy of the 
freedom of divorcee, and the assertion of the chi- 
merical rights of woman. Respect for age, and 
veneration for the dead promise no returns for 
our outlays, and are therefore cashiered as senti- 
ments unworthy of our intellectual advancement. 
These cankers of our domestic tranquillity have 
eaten their way into the very heart of society. 
which is thus left without the regulating influ- 
ences of the vital principle within :—without the 
moral restraint of unquestioned obligations :— 
and is wholly given upto the fluctuating and fac- 
titious guidance of transient expediences. How 
the hollowness and corruption of our age are il- 
lustrated by the demoralization of the vicious 
eras which have preceded it! The pages of 
Aristophanes and Thucydides, of Machiavelli 
and Guicciardini, portray the rottenness of our 
present social system as clearly and not less 
truthfully than the philosophic expositions of 
Comte, or the wild declamations of Carlyle. 

When private morals are so loose and unsta- 
ble, whence should we expect any fertilizing dews 
to descend upon public virtues? All our politi- 
cal organization is effete and corrupt: Cabinets 
held together by the private interests or the pec- 
ulation of their members :—governments sustain- 
ing themselves by plunder and systematized bri- 
bery :—parties united by the greed of appropria- 
ting the spoils of office, and warring with each 
other for their profession :—catchwords usurping 
the place of principles of statesmanlike policy : 
—public men staking the interests of their coun- 
try, often even of humanity, with their conscien- 
ces and votes, on the hazard of a die, which is 
more important as settling their own temporal 
prospects, or as deciding the loss or gain of a 
bet, than as determining the procedure of great 
nations, or as affecting the welfare or misery of 
a large purtion of mankind. Such are the phe- 
nomena of politics here and in Europe: and to 
this depravity of the leaders is united the uncer- 
tainty of nearly every rule of law and of every 
maxim of political wisdom. Everywhere the 
highest and most permanent interests of the hu- 
man species are shuffled about and ultimately 
sacrificed to the diabolical rivalries of personal 
avarice. As if any thing were wanting to com- 
plete the confusion of this moral chaos a spe- 
cious but deceptive Philanthropy steps in with 
sanctimonious unction, glorifies its own silly and 
ineffectual labours, and proclaims the wreck to 
be the glory of advancing civilization achieved 
by the mighty intellect of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 

We regret that we have not room to quote the 
strong and accurate censures of M. Comte on 
the Moral and Political condition of the present 
age; but his remarks are too diffuse and too 








widely scattered for us to introduce them here.* 

When we pass from the more limited spheres 
of private and public morals into the great world 
of social organization, the diseases of the times 
are not indeed more aggravated, but they are 
more alarmiug from the extent and constant en- 
ergy of their ravages. We have so diligently 
pursued the acquisition of gain, so audaciously 
renounced all restraints in the indulgence of our 
passion, that we have rendered scientific, syste- 
matical, and almost mechanical the means of its 
attainment. Our individual life is swallowed up 
in our business avocations :—the lust of gold is 
the main-spring of our actions, the constant at- 
tractive influence which determines the orbit of 
our course, and effectually has it moved and reg- 
ulated the whole machinery of society. Every 
channel of human employment has been con- 
verted into an avenue for gain: productive in- 
dustry produces nothing but material profits, 
until all the streams, which course through the 
community, like the fabled Lydian Pactolus, roll 
down their sands of gold. But what has been 
the result of thus simplifying and systematizing 
all existence into a continual hunt for money ? 
Midas had ever the ears of an ass: and he shows 
them here. The different classes are arrayed 
against each other: the rich dread and scorn the 
power of the masses ; yet, with hypocritical as- 
siduity they flatter and fawn upon them, and with 
ill-disguised apprehension throw a Lethean cake 
to Cerberus that he may hide his white and angry 
teeth. The multitudes envy, hate, and menace 
the wealthy :—they threaten agrarianism or the 
less sweeping remedies of violence and fraud :— 
for they feel that inherent diserepance has grown 
into bitter hostility and inexplicable wrong ; they 
see that there is war in the bosom of society, 
however it may be veiled, and that either they or 
their adversaries must die. There is physical 
force on the one side: there are capital, combi- 
nation, and intelligence on the other :—if we 
should not rather consider Intelligence as the 
idle spectator of the fight, afraid to take part in 
the great contention from ignorance of the result, 
from want of genuine sympathy with either of 
the antagonists, or from conscious inability to 
influence the descent of the trembling scales. 
Thus power—means—knowledge are all divor- 
ced: and through all grades of the community 
we can trace the intense disorganizing agency of 
the common love of gold; we can see how all 
ties, and all bonds of allegiance, of faith, of duty, 
of affection, of observance of right, of respect 
for authority and law, have been dissolved in 
the great alembic by the corrosion of that uni- 
versal solvent. The curse of Esau is upon our 


* See Comte. Cours de Phil. Pos., tome iv, p. 130. et 
Pp 
seq. 
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modern social organization ; each man’s hand is|tered against all existing institutions, because 
against every man, and every man’s hand is| ‘suffering co-incidently with their existence. 
against him. ‘This consuming greed has intro-|Thus one man multiplies his thousands yearly, 
duced first discord and then murder into the sa- | while a thousand starve through life, getting nei- 
cred circle of the family :* nowhere is there a|ther a sufficient maintenance for their families, 
refuge or escape from its influence or its crimes.|nor with all their labor able to profit by the in- 
With this fearful struggle convulsing society to | creased productiveness of human ingenuity and 
its centre, the increase of pecuniary gains is only | scientific appliances: and hence has arisen a 
the increase of our difficulties and miseries. If | pervading and implacable hostility to all wealth, 
man cannot live by bread alone, much less can | all property, all order, all law, all subordination, 
he live by gold alone. The fate of Tantalus |all reverence and respect for the wise and good. 

has come upon us :—mediis sitiemus in undis, we | The progress of freedom and the “ march of in- 
are dying from thirst in the midst of the waters |tellect” have abolished the distinction of classes 
of abundance. The fruits of our labour, which | almost entirely: our lust of a libertine freedom 
hang so temptingly before our eyes, elude our | hardly tolerates even the recognition of any dis- 
grasp; for penury, misery, starvation, crime, ig-| parity between the upright and the base: we 
norance, brutality, lawlessness among the masses, admit only two orders, the rich and the poor, the 
and irresponsible license with insatiable greed, | successful and the unfortunate. Dives and Laz- 
among the rich, form the harvest which we reap | arus divide between them, in very unequal pro- 





from the augmentation of our gains, and are the 
social results of that immense accretion of wealth 
which we owe to the boasted Intellect of the 
age, and to the systematic application of Sci- 
ence to mechanic arts and manufactures. We 
deride the Alchemists who pored by day over 
their Abraxas or Abracadabra, and by night as- 
siduously bent over the furnace in search of the 
philosopher’s stone which was to turn all things 
to gold. But is not our own conduct analogous, 
though still more unwise? By night we brood 
over the Day Book and Ledger to reckon up and 
chuckle over our past gains ; and to devise means 
for making each item of recorded profit the step- 
ping stone to larger and amplerreturns. By day. 
with incessant toil and undistracted aim, we en- 
deavor to carry our greedy schemes into prac- 
tice—barter health, happiness, serenity, duty, 
sympathy, the kindly charities of humanity— 
everything, in exchange for the accursed gold : 
and, after spending our existence in raking in 
new heaps to the accumulated and daily increas- 
ing store, we die clutching at the profitless and 
shadowy riches in pursuit of which we have 
squandered all that was valuable in life. But 
while the successful few are thus securing the 
golden returns of industry at the expense of all 
that elevates humanity, the millions are laboring 
and sweating in the vain effort to acquire clo- 
thing and bread—cursing the day on which they 
were born, and denying the God who hath or- 
dered all things; hating every man who has 
prospered, because fancying themselves the vic- 
tims of his rapacity : turning their violent hands 
against their own families in order to buy suste- 
nance with the price of domestic blood: embit- 


* See Bulwer’s Lucretia, the main incidents of which 
are founded on fact, and amply verified by criminal re- 
cords. See also Annual Register, 1847. North British 
Review, Jan. 1848. 





portions, and under the most antagonistical con- 
ditions, the civilized communities of the modern 
world. In the distribution of the fruits of the 
earth between these two contending parties, there 
is too much reason to believe that the complica- 
ted machinery of society does little more than 
throw, by ingenious and mysterious devices, all 
the grain to Dives and all the chaff to Lazarus. 

It is hardly necessary to descend more partic- 
ularly and specially into the characteristics of 
private life in this Nineteenth Century : they have 
been already indicated in our previous remarks, 
and may be easily inferred from the other phe- 
nomena of the times which we have mentioned. 
The most prominent and lamentable peculiarity 
to be noticed is doubtless the substitution of tem- 
poral gain for any higher aim as the goal of ex- 
istence: the craving after pecuniary success in 
preference to, or in disregard of, the more legiti- 
mate and solemn objects of human life; and the 
consequent reduction of our judgments and prac- 
tices to the false and fatal standard of pecuniary 
profit and loss. The result has been that we 
have in a great measure obliterated the great dis- 
tinction of right and wrong; we have obscured 
our moral vision so that we do not correctly per- 
ceive the irreconcilable opposition between the 
just and the unjust, or, at any rate, so that we 
too frequently mistake the one for the other: 
kindly impulses have become almost the sole ar- 
biters of propriety, and expediency the test of 
prudence, and by these dangerous monitors we 
suffer our actions to be determined. There is 
thus a constant fluctuation and inconsistency in 
our estimates of things; we are left without any 
fixed standard by which to regulate our conduct, 
and are led into continual temptations, from which, 
if we escape, we escape rather by the blind favour 
of fortune than by the strong effort of confirmed 
principle. In all the relations of life the perni- 
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cious influence of these tendencies may be dis- 
covered on close and sober examination. Human 
passions and human affections are, indeed, ine- 


radicable, and must remain substantially the | 


same, notwithstanding all the changes ef the so- 
cial atmosphere around them: nevertheless they 
are capable of wonderful elevation, and they 


tions or a more heroic form. Even the recent 
years have not been behind the first lustres of 
the century. Isnotthe Mexican war as strange 
and romantic as any tale of faérie? Are not the 
migration to California, and the wonders of that 
golden land as surprising as the fiction of the 
Argonauts? Was the Hungarian insurrection in- 





have thus rendered illustrious some ages of the |ferior to the glorious struggle of Tell and the 
world by the abundance of heroic virtues; but) Swiss patriots in any thing but success? Was 


they admit also of fearful contamination, and 


| : . ° 
the late Roman Triumvirate not as startling and 


the infection by which they are poisoned may so | as far from the path-way of prosaic facts as the 
disguise them that their fundamental identity at|rule of the Tribune Rienzi? Is the ascendancy 
all times and under all circumstances can hardly | of Louis Buonaparte in France, and his whole 
be recognized. ‘Thus, in the present day, the|early career, not more like a dream than a re- 
most intimate relations of domestic life, and the| ality? Is the story of Sir James Brooke, the 
most private operations of human thought and| English Rajah of Sarawak, less deeply interest- 
feeling,. have experienced a most unhealthy bias|ing, or less romantic than that of Raymond 
from the enervation of consistent principle, and | Lully or of St. Francis Xavier? The Alchemists 


the ascendancy of avaricious aims. 


Every now | and the Astrologists of the Middle Ages are fa- ' 


and then the sluggish current of our apparently | vorite subjects of poetry and art; is the capa- 
prosaic life is broken by some startling incident|city for such adaptation destroyed by the con- 
of domestic vice: from time to time the latent, | version of the chimerical hopes of Alchemy into 
but ever active, evil manifests itself in open acts|the every-day triumphs of chemistry, and the 
of terrible criminality, which amaze the tender|realization of much at which the Astrologists 
consciences and disturb the hypocritical serenity | aimed by strictly scientific methods? Science, 
of the public, who fail to recognize in the guilt| indeed has its own romance: and poetry springs 
which they so vociferously decry, the legitimate | less from the subject and the external condition 
fruit of the seed which they have been sowing | of the times, than from the feeling with which 


broadcast among the whole community, and the| these are viewed. 


If the age was essentially 


necessary consequence of the social and other! and irretrievably unpoetic, it would be a singu- 
influences under which it has attained its ma-|lar anomaly, that M. Comte, the most practical 


turity. 


and dogmatic philosopher of the times, should 


A somewhat singular result has flowed from | have endeavored to construct a social re-organi- 
the unregulated licence of individual impulses | zation in which the vital atmosphere should be 
which characterizes our modern condition. We) the larger diffusion and more sublimated expan- 


constantly complain of the absence of all poetic|sion of the sentiments and affections. 


But the 


influences from civilized life; we assert that the | truth is that poetry is but the utterance of pas- 
steam engine and the printing press, the cotton|sion; and wherever any one passion, or any 
jenny and the electric telegraph, have banished | connected set of passions, are developed into 
the reign of sentiment, and definitely established | unusual intensity, then and there poetic feeling 


in its place the orderly government of practica 
reason. 


1| will be found. Even the love of gold may have 


We lament over, or we glory in this|its poets, as it has had its unholy army of mar- 


change, according as it has pleased the Gods to|tyrs: and whether in the pursuit of the ruling 
make us poetical or prosaic ; but few ever seri-| passion, by fair means or foul; or in the noble 


ously think of denying the asseveration. Ye 


t| disdain of the corroding and over-ruling tenden- 


assuredly there has never been an age in which | cies of the age, strong passions will be generated, 


the romance of real life has so abundantly con 


-jand high achievements performed, and from 


firmed the truth of the poet’s saying that truth | these will flow, justin proportion to the depth of 


is stranger than fiction. Whether in the per 
formance of good, or in the perpetration of evil 


-| the feeling, those strange incidents and romantic 
,|exploits which chequer so singularly the chess- 


there has been no period in the history of hu-|board of the modern world. 


manity when the hard facts of common-place 


But to render more accurate and precise this 


existence have been more sigually contrasted |indication of an almost unnoted peculiarity in 


with the wild eccentricities which furnish the ma 
terial of poetry. There has been no half cen 


tury since “the round globe was hung upon 


-|the nineteenth century, we may add that it is in 
-|the conflict of feeling between the acceptance 
and the rejection of an absorbing passion, and 


nothing,” in which crime has clothed itself with| in the periods when this conflict takes place that 
deeper or more dazzling colors, and individual] the colors of poetry are most frequently display- 
Such we think to be the condition of the 


achievement manifested itself in ampler propor-! ed. 
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present times. The indications are, indeed, both|saving of labor by which these improvements 
doubtful and liable to deceive ; nevertheless, we | have been attended; we can rejoice at once in 
will venture to declare our firm conviction that | the increased cheapness of products and in the 
the tide of avarice is beginning to ebb, and is | daily augmenting rapidity with which capita) is 
now just upon the turn. Certain we are thatif, | accumulated. All this is, indeed, true, but, 
in this we should be mistaken, we may expect at| though true, it is not necessarily nor of itself 
no distant day an inglorious close to our modern enough for the healthy condition of societies. 
civilization. Few, indeed, at first will be the; Concomitant with these undeniable advances 
numbers of those who will be able to resist the | has been the equally undeniable extension of 
ruling tendency of the hour, and almost imper-| pauperism, and, worse perhaps than all, a grow- 
ceptible their influence. The multitudes will | ing disparity between the chances of success of- 
long continue to yield to the momentum or to fered to perseverance with capital, and industry 
the vis inertia which impels them in the line of | without. Let us even grant to some of the ad- 


: , iP , ‘ 
previous progression. Still, we think that a new /vocates of the present social system that the 


direction and from an adverse quarter has been | condition of the laboring poor is not worse than 
communicated to the civilization of the age, and | it was in previous centuries, certainly the schism 
that the century will not wholly run out without | between the rich and the poor is more rigidly 
affording unmistakeable evidences of a more constituted and more keenly felt than in any 
‘healthy change. Itis in this conflict between | former age. The tendency of capital to breed 
the old and the new,—between the submission to | capital, and the inability of mere labor to do any 
the degrading authority of the dominant power, | thing but hide its talent, if it happens to possess 
and the gallant but uncertain aspiration after an | one, in a napkin, till the day comes when even 
undiscovered but better future that the eccentri- | that is to be taken frem it, was never more sig- 
cities, the romances, and the high emprize of the | nally displayed than in the midst of our much 
age have been nurtured. The cause of the com-| vaunted civilization. The sudden multiplication 
ing change. in which we believe, and to which! of products by machinery has given a great im- 
we anxiously look forward, we would attribute | pulse to all kinds of production, but it has also 
to the frustration of the aims contemplated by | given a greater stimulus to the increase of popu- 
the world, by the realization of those very ob-|lation. The competition of famishing laborers 
jects which, in its short-sightedness, it has hith-| has thrown large profits into the hands of the 
erto supposed to be the all-sufficient means of | capitalist, but it has abridged the lives and the 
their satisfactory accomplishment, and which it) happiness of the human instruments of produc- 
still boasts as the proudest triumph of enlighten-| tion, and has thrown nearly half of their num- 
ed humanity. We need scarcely say that this| bers into the poor-house or a premature grave. 
frustration has been, up to this time, rather| The refuge which the Poor-houses, the Gaols, 
vaguely felt than cognizantly detected. and the Penal Colonies—the Penitentiaries or 
We have already seen that, through an exclu-|the Benevolent Associations have offered to 
sive devotion to one material agent of individual | laziness and crime as well as to misfortune, have 
comfort and national well-being to which we| destroyed the sense of shame, have multipled 
have prostituted our governments, our morals, | the candidates for admission, and have offered a 
our religion and our lives—we have drawn a| premium for idleness, and for crime that comfor- 
bread and almost indelible chasm between the few | table shelter which is denied to industrious in- 
aad the many—we have severed all classes from | tegrity. The mock philanthropy of the age too 
each other,—have arrayed every man against) has stepped in to render, by its assiduous follies, 
his neighbors, have attempted to co-ordinate|the difference between crime and calamity still 
communities on the fictitious basis of the neu-| more undistinguishable. Under these cireum- 
tral harmony of conflicting interests—have in-| stances criminals increase even faster than popu- 
troduced discord and treachery into the sacred| lation, and pauperism threatens at no distant 
and narrow circle of family life—and have left|day to outstrip production. The puny senti- 
the whole framework of society to decomposi-| mentalism of the day forbids the adoption of avy 
tion aud putrefaction, by extinguishing the vital| adequate means to arrest this fatal tendency. 
principle of social existence, which can alone| The enlightened spirit of the nineteenth century 
bind together communities in harmonious, tran- | forbids the infliction on the guilty of such penal- 
quil and profitable union. ties as might deter from the commission of guilt ; 
But we can point to the wonderful machines| and while it pushes poverty aside from its path, 
and other devices which human ingenuity has| it devises ingenious and costly contrivances to 
constructed ; we can boast of the singular multi-| proclaim that pauperism shall be rewarded. It 
plication of productions which is due to their| pets and pampers the felon and the beggar. while 
agency; we can pride ourselves on the immense’ it crushes beneath the ponderous wheels of its 
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ever active machinery the innocent and un-_ our disgrace that we have blindly and ignorantly 


| 


fortunate, and the honest poverty which, even in postponed so long the diligent consideration of 


the evil days of Juvenal, was praised while it 
starved, is now hungered to death without the 
cheap solace of a passing commendation. 


But the prudent, money-making world is at, 
| 


length beginning to discover that crime may he 
costly, and that pauperism may be a tax infin- 
itely more burthensome than even a national 
debt: and it is in consequence solicitous to dis- 
cover some abatement for the fearful distresses 
and the terrible demoralization which its pro- 
ductive energy has occasioned. It discovers too 
late that it has so far relaxed the bands of au- 
thority that they cannot be tightened again. A 
very moderate attempt to do so has resulted in 
revolution throughout the whole of Europe, and 
the progress of anarchy has revealed the secret 
that not merely governments have lost their au- 
thority, but that the prestige has departed from 
all that was previously venerated and sacred 
amongst men. Archimedes would have moved 
the globe, if he could have found a fulerum for 
his lever and a firm resting-place for his foot. 
He was unable to do so, and he was obliged to 
let the earth roll on as it had rolled before. Mod- 
ern statesmen are met by exactly the same diffi- 
culty: they could regulate the nations, if their 
power could only be brought to act upon the 
multitudes to be controlled; but unable to find 
any magie which has not lost its influence, any 
principle which has not been divested of its 
sanctity. they are impotent to direct, to reform, 
or to govern. Greed on the one side, and hun- 
ger on the other have rendered both Dives and 
Lazarus deaf to any proposition which does not 
promise immediate gain or immediate bread. 


Much has been said in praise of the nineteenth | 


century in consequence of the efforts that have 
been made to diffuse education among ail classes 
of society, and extend other improvements to 
the condition of the masses. What has been 
the result? Let the recent and even the present 
condition of Europe be the answer. Is social- 
ism a consequence of the education of the poor, 
or has it sprung from the inefficacy of all means 
hitherto adopted to effect any salutary change in 
the nurseries of the multitude?’ We boast, too, 
of the increased and more accurate study of the 
wants and necessities of the poor, of parliamen- 
tary commissions and legislative deliberations to 
determine the nature of the remedies to be adopt- 
ed. Are these things, and things like these fit 
matter for self-laudation or for shame? Are we 
entitled to credit in consequence of having en- 
tered upon such inquiries and such measures too 
late, when they have been forced upon our at- 
tention by the imminent peril of all property and 
all institutions, or should we not rather confess 


Vor. XVIT—59 


'matters which in every age ought to have at- 


tracted the regards of a society claiming to be 
enlightened? Iu the engrossing pursuit of gain, 
aud the exclusive devotion of acience to the im- 
provement and multiplication of the machinery 
of profit. we have overlooked every thing else ; 
and when the judgment has come upon us una- 
wares, and we are compelled, as a measure of 
pecuniary expediency to educate the poor, to 
study the condition of the masses, and to detect 
the laws of social organization, we have ac- 
quired such an inveterate habit of regarding the 
Intellect of the Age as something almost super- 
human, that we must boast even of these insuf- 
ficient measures to redress the evils which we 
have been so laboriously fostering into their pre- 
sent magnitude. 

Driven from position after position, the eulo- 





gist of the age, may atill think himself secure of 


ithe assent of multitudes, when he rests his cause 
on the rapid and wide extension of * the area of 


freedom.” Of such assent, under any circum- 
stance, we have little doubt, whether the propo- 
sitions assented to he orbe not understood. But 
we are somewhat sceptical as to the degree of 
good attained by this inconsiderate expansion of 
liberty. As to the real progress of sober, ra- 
tional, beneficial freedom. we are strongly dis- 
posed to deny the faet: and even if the fact be 
true, nations must be educated for republican 
government, or they are certain to abuse it. 
They must win their way to freedom by long ef- 
fort and gradual advances, or they will be incom- 
petent to enjoy it. Ata time when every man 
claimed to be & Democrat from the hope of plua- 
der, a Democratic friend remarked that it was not 
every man who said Lord! Loid! who should 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, nor every 
man who professed himself a Democrat who was 
entitled to an office. We require further proof 
of Democracy than the mere assertion of hot- 
headed enthusiasts, or the establishment of a 
Republic under the Presidency of a Buonaparte. 
Social anarchy and intemperate license have in- 
deed professed and perhaps fancied themselves 
to be marching under the banners of Democracy, 
| but they do not on that account establish a De- 
mocracy any more than they constitute freedom. 
They ouly disguise a bad cause under a hallow- 
ed name: and enlist votaries and admirers who 
applaud what, if they understood it, they would 
condemn. It would be a strange anomily in- 
deed if either individuals or nations should be- 
come patriots and democrats for bread: Hamp- 
den had some change in his purse when he re- 
fused to pay the ship-money: Tell was not 
starving when he struck for Switzerland: George 
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Washington, Joho Hancock and Charles Carroll rent age with the stamp of imbecility and evil, 
of Carroliton, had no fear of rent-day when much more than its pecuuiary triumphs charac- 
they decided for American independence. Po- terize it with its alleged strength and splendour, 
litical rebellion may be the harbinger of freedom: ‘The glory is at the surface, the canker in the 
social insurrection can breed only disorder or heart: like silly and vain children we have been 
despotism. The confusion of liberty with li- boasting of the beauty of our fruits, when feeding 
cense has indeed become almost habitual, and on deadly poison, Great may appear to be the 
the origin of this blending of opposite ideas is scientific, mechanical, and intellectual achieve- 
by no means of difficult detection. The let-| ments of the age—we are not disposed to deny 
alone theory of government has, by its applica-| them, though we think they have been much 
tion among a free people, placed under peculiar | overrated :—but still greater are the follies into 
and favourable circumstances, been so signally | which they have sedueed, and perilous indeed is 
successful in the augmentation of material re- | ‘the doom which they threaten. Society i in utter 
sults, that the merchants, mavufacturers, and | ‘anarchy and confusion; the government of States 
money-seekers throughout the world have in- | reduced to a mere scramble for office; the prin- 
sisted upon the adoption of the policy, and the | ciples of polities and law alike unsettled; reli- 
discontented of all classes have supposed a con- (gion couverted into a blind adherence to formu- 
nection which has no national existence between | ‘las which are not comprehended, or to an inge- 
Democracy and the absence of government in-,nious play of intellectual sophistry; and the 
terference. The history of previous republics | whole code of morality supplanted by systems 
might have prevented the commission of this, (of individual expediency ; surely, these are anom- 
mistake. But the ery of the capitalists for the | 'alous indications of an Age of Intellect, and if 
Laissez faire system, in order that their acquisi-| they constitute the glory of “the enlightened age 
tion of gains might be unrestricted, has led to. in which we live,” they would have been deemed 
the supposition that the entire absence of politi- the shame and the condemnation of the darkest 
cal restraints was the Utopia of political organi-| period in previous history. 
zation, and the surest evidence of Democratic} tis important to trace social and intellectual 
principles. Strange as it may seem the Social-| evils to their source, and if we fail to discover 
ists, the Communists, and the other instruments the prime movers, or even to unveil the multi- 
of Revolution in France, are precisely those who | plicity of concomitant influences, all tending to 
most loudly proclaim their desire to establish | the sime end, we may arrive at those remote, if 
a concentrated and consolidated government, | not ultimate, causes, which may enable us to dis- 
which shall constantly interfere in all the affairs cover the true point at which any adequate rem- 
of private life, aud in all transactions of the edy must be applied. T’o those who are not 
highest or lowest kind which occur in the com- conversant with the intimate connection of all 
munity. Yet this is to one set of admirers of the | parts of human history, and are unfamiliar with 
nineteenth century an indication of the progress the phenomena of social change, it may seem 
of freedom, and to another the approaching surprising that the determining cause of social 
triumph of the Laissez faire system. good or evil, should be usually found in depart- 
There are thus two very different sides to the ments of intellectual action apparently, or, at 
picture of the Nineteenth Century, and perhaps least, in popular estimation, entirely disconnected 
that which has been least regarded is worthy of with the practical life, which is the subject of 
the deepest consideration. When the summer such change. We have already attributed to 
is present we hardly dream of the coming change | the excessive passion for gain which engrosses 
of the warm bright sunshine into the gloom of the modern world, the origin of that distempered 
winter; and while complacently dwelling upon state of religion, morals, politics, and society, 
the glories of the present age we rarely think of which in our opinion, reflects ore disgrace upon 
the disasters which are imminent, and dream not the age, than all its successes ean claim glory. 
of looking for the snake which coils itself be- | This may be called a proximate cause, and the 
neath the flowers. Yet the future is more prop- | connection between this influence and its results 
erly the field of human thought and speculation is sufficiently close to be perceived, even if their 
than the present; and even the present may re- action in this particular way should be denied. 
veal the fearful action of the corroding and dis-, But behind this lies another and much more gen- 
organizing forces which threaten to engulph the | eral cause of preseut intellectual and social dis- 
future. These powers which will assume the order, and one whose action is mznifested in 
ascendant, if they be not checked in their incep-| multifarious forms, and to a pervading extent 
tion, are certainly entitled to closer scrutiny than which far surpasses the influence of any single 
the mere glitter of apparent successes; and their, special cause, which is itself but one of the con- 
secret action assuredly teuds to impress the cur-! sequences of the broader principle. We would 
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then refer our present lamentable condition to 
the misapprehension and misapplication of the 
Philosophy of Bacon—the dominant philosophy, 
in its perverted form, of the last two centuries— 
and to the other intellectual aberrations which 
have infected the whole body of recent times, 
and produced that revolutionary complexion, 
which has burst forth in Europe into active and 
fearful manifestation, but which exists no less in 
other countries which have given less direct in- 
dications of its agency. It would be easy to 
show, if space permitted it, that this revolutionary 
character of societies and governments is accom- 
panied by. like tendencies in Literature, Philoso- 
phy and Science :—and in fact all the evils and 
intiicate difficulties of the present day have 
sprung from that intellectual anarchy, which has 
flowed from the misappreciation of Lord Ba- 
con’s philosophy, and from the licentious disre- 
gard of all authority, religious or moral, but that 
shadowy authority which is set up and thrown 
down ad libitum, according to the caprice of our 
own imaginations, or the whisper of our own 
passions. Even the Science, of which we boast 
so loudly and so long, is little more than the beg- 
garly application to petty or practical details of 
the methods and principles established by an 
earlier and healthier generation ;—and our Liter- 
ature exhibits merely a vast arena for the ostenta- 
tion of individual vanity and superficial loqua- 
city. “in the youth of a State,” says Lord Ba- 
con, “arms do flourish: in the middle age of a 
State, learning: and then both of them for a 


|it will only be necessary to review the history of 
the last ten years. For the present we know of 
only one single work which the boasted intel- 


ligence of the Nineteenth Century ts competent 


to write iv an entirely satisfactory manner it is 


‘one satirically attributed by Dr. Donne to St. 


Bonaventura. *‘ De particula non a Decalogo 
adimenda, et symbolo Apostolorum adjicienda.” 
H. 
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ACT V.—SCENE I. 


A chamber in the house of Col. Mercer. Norman Mau- 
rice and Catesby discovered. 
Catesby. |The challenge comes from Blasinghame, 
This gives us 





time together: in the declining age of a State, Advantages which we should rightly use, 


mechanical arts and merchandise.” 


has now come to that declining age, and boasts 
of the symptoms of decay, as stinking fish might 
boast of the splendour of those lambent fires 
which played upon the putrescent body. All 
our science has become mechanical, and all our 
literature marketable, while both flourish merely 
as a part of the general merchandise of the day, 
which engrosses all thoughts and all feelings, as 
being the constituted avenue for gain. Napo- 
leon sneered at the English as a nation of shop- 
keepers: were he alive again, he might see a 
world of hucksters proud of their occupation, 
and deeming it a proof of the march of intellect, 
and an incontrovertible evidence of the enlight- 
enment of the Nineteenth Century. 

We end without having uttered a tithe of the 
reflections which are suggested by the subject, 
and leaving wholly unnoticed the numerous 
anomalies and gross inconsistencies which ren- 
der the self laudation of the age supremely ri- 
diculous to any thinking man. {t is a subject to 
which we shall have frequent opportunities to 
return: and if proof of our positions be wanting, 


|’Gainst one so old in practice. 
It is much to be feared that the civilized world | ; 
|The weapon for example. Mine’s the small sword. 


Maurice. We shall use them :— 
The small sword! Blasinghame expects 
the pistol. 
Maurice. We have the right in this and other mat- 
ters;— 

I waive the rest; but this we must insist on. 
|‘I'was still my fancy, upward from my boyhood, 
That next to lance and spear, the proper weapon 
| For honorable combat was the sword. 
Admitting grace of movement and decision, 
Allowing still discretion to the champion,— 
| Obeying all the changes of his temper; 

| And as the enemy betrayed his purpose, 
| Giving him power to spare or slay at pleasure, 
| Or simply to draw blood and to disarm, 
| Catesby. You’ve learn’d to use the weapon? 

Maurice. But a little! 

| Some confidence, at least, in eye and motion 
| Grew from iny youthful practice, and a passage, 
| With the bright rapiers flashing in the suulight, 
| Was ever such a pleasure to my spirit, 
| That Lam balf content to risk the duel, 
For the excitement of the keen dispute! 
| "Vis long since I have exercised, but nature 
| Has so endow’d me, that a play acquired, 
| I never yet have lost. ’Tis fortunate, 

That I have made provision for this practice, 

And have with me two reeds of Milan steel, 


Catesby. 
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In all respects so equal, that a swordsman 
Would linger long to choose.—But here comes Savage! 


Enter Savage. 


Savage. Save you, gentlemen. 
Maurice. Your hand, sir. We are ready: 
We know your business. Here is Captain Catesby, 
Who will discuss with you the needful matters. 
Catesby. Our policy demands the immediate issue, 
Lest friends or officers should interpose. 
Within the hour, —or, at the least, by sunset, 
This meeting should be had. 
Savage. You cannot have it 
Too soon for Blasinghame. You know the man! 
Well! what the weapon ? 
Catesby. We shall choose the small sword. 
Savage. The small sword! Why—’tis not the usual 
weapon. 
Maurice. As much as any other. France and Po- 
land— 
Indeed, most countries of the continent, 
Where’er society ordains the duel, 


Employ it— 
Catesby. And, you know, in Louisiana ?— 
Savage. The pistol’s the more equal. 
Catesby. Were Blasinghame, 


Or Maurice, feeble, and the other strong, 
That were, perhaps, an argument, but— 
Maurice. And if the question’s courage, Major 
Savage, 
As I am told your friend is pleased to make it, 
Somewhat, at my expense, then, let me tell you, 
Cold steel will better try the manly bosom, 
Than any decent distance with a popegun. 
If I remember, Colonel Blasinghame 
Has served in the army, worn the soldier’s weapon, 
And will not scruple at its use in season. 
Do not distrust your friend. 
Savage. Your words decide it: 
You have the right—the small sword be it then. 
Maurice, [giving swords.] Here are two noble wea- 
pons—better never 
Play’d in the spiral and conflicting circles, 
Above the head whose life was made the stake 
In the delirious conflict. Take them with you; 
Your friend can choose from them, or note the measure 
Of that which I employ. 


Sapage. At sunset, then. 
Catesby. The place 1— 
Maurice. If you will suffer me, there is, 


By Buynton’s meadow, a sweet bit of copse, 
East of it, through which runs an Indian trail; 
It leads us to a patch of open lawn, 
Level. and smooth, and grassy—a fit place, 
For one to fight, or—sleep on! 
Savage. Be it there, then. 
And now I leave you, gentlemen: an hour 
Remains for preparation, ere we meet! 
[Exit Savage. 
Catesby. You are the coolest person, for a person 
That never was in combat. You will kill him! 
Maurice. Not, if I'm cool enough! I fain would spare 
him, 
Now that I see him not. But when before me, 
And I behold in him the insulting tyrant, 
That robs the feeble and defies the strong, 
] feel a passionate anger in my heart, 
That makes me long to trample him to dust! 


Catesby. What more Lut seek the surgeon and the 
carriage ? 
Maurice. I'm ready when you please. 


Catesby. Within the hour! [Exit Catesby. 
Maurice. My poor Clarice; she sits beside the win- 
dow, 

And with a vacant spirit still looks forth, 

Unthinking, yet still dreaming that I come. 

What a long night to both—and that to-morrow! 

Well! it will chide her tears, and soothe my sorrow. 

[Scene closes. 


SCENE Il. 


The entrance of a thick wood near the dwelling af Nor- 
man Maurice. Sunset. Robert Warren discovered, 


Warren. Thesun is at its set, and yet she comes not. 
Can she have faltered—what doth she suspect, 
What fear! It sinks, and hark—her footstep. 
Now comes our triumph,now! [Retires into the wood. 


Enter Clarice. 

Clarice. If I err, 
I that asm feeble, and though feeble, loving -— 
Devoted, where the sacrifice is needful — 
Willing to die for him whose dear devotion, 
Has made it my religion still to love him, 
'Oh. God! have mercy on the hapless error, 
| That grows from love’s necessities alone! 
If in my death his triumph may be certain, 
My breast is ready for the knife. I need 
No prayer, no prompting to the sacrifice, 
That saves him from the wreck of all his hopes, 
And honor with them. Let me now not falter! 
Forgive me, Heaven, in pity to the weakness 
That knows not how to ’scepe. If it be crime,— 
The ceed which I have brooded o’er until 
My shuddering fancy almost deems it done— 
By which I do avoid the loathlier crime, 
Let not the guilt lie heavy on my soul, 
As solemnly I do profess myself, 
Most free from evil purpose, and most hating 
That which meseems the dread necessity 
That shadows all my fortune! God have pity, 
And show the way, that still unseen before me, 
Lies open for my rescue! Ha, tis he! 

Warren, [re-enters.} Methinks, Clarice, you came 

reluctantly. 

Your husband’s fate—the dangers that do await him, 
That do appear so terrible to me, 
Would seem to touch you not. 

Clarice. I'll not believe it! 
I tell you I must see these fatal papers— 
Must feel them, spell and weigh each syllable, 
Ere I believe you! 


Warren. Said I not you should? 
Clarice. Show me them. I’m here. 
Warren. Come hither, then. 


Clarice. What, in the deeper darkness of the wood? 
No! Here! 
Warren. What! dost forget my recompense! 
Wouldst thou the naked heaven behold our pleasures ? 
Clarice. Oh, Heaven! sustain me. Let me not go 
mad; 
That I may hear unmoved this foul assailant, 
Nor show, to baffling of my hope and purpose, 








The loathing that I feel! [ Aside. 

Warren. The proof is ready— 
Wherefore dost thou linger? 

Clarice, [eagerly.] Ha! then thou hast it— 


Here, in thy bosom—here, in yonder wood. 
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Warren. Even as thou say’st—here, within my 
bosom ; 
But ’tis in yonder wood that thon shalt see it. 


Behold! [Takes the papers from his bosom and waves 
her to the wood. 
Clarice. Give me to see them. 
Warren. Yes! 
Clarice. But here! 
Warren. No—there! [{ Waving them and retiring. 
Clarice. Show me! Icome! [Following. 
Warren. Yet farther. Follow me! 


By yon red oak, where yon dark thicket spreads, 

Where silence, and her twin. security, 

Brood ever, and declare for loving hearts 

Their meet protection in this lovely shade,— 

Thither, Clarice! [Retires from sight, beckoning with 

the papers. 

Clarice. Thither, then ; I follow thee! 

Thou dost implore thy fate! I follow thee 

Where shadow and silence both invoke with speech, 

Too potent for my feeble pray’r and plaint, 

A shadow and a silence yet more deep! 

They awfully declare a hideous worship 

Where Horror sits supreme, and summons me 

To make befitting sacrifice. My soul, 

Be firm of purpose now. Nerves, do not falter, 

When that I do demand your resolute office. 

I dare not call on Heaven to help my weakness, 

But from the indulgent mercy, born of Heaven, 

Implore the saving grace I may not merit. 
Warren. [within.] Clarice! 
Clarice. Ha, there, I come to thee. 

Fool! thou entreat’st a fury to thy arms, 

And not a woman. Thou would’st have my love— 

Partake of my embrace—my kiss—thou shalt! 

My husband—this for thee! 


Warren, [within.} Clarice! 
Clarice. He calls me! 

] do but answer to his summons. Ha! 
Warren, [within.] Clarice ! 


Clarice. ‘Yhrice! Thrice! It is decreed. I come— 
I come! [Exit within: a moment after a 
cry of agony, and thena sound as of a falling body. Re- 


enter Clarice with papers in her hand, and garments 

bloody. 
Clarice. Wa, ha, I have them! 

ha!— 

But for this horrible silence. Yet I have them! 

He would have kept them from me—he. Ha, ha! 

But would I suffer him when he threatened Norman, 

My husband, with dishonor—my brave husband, 

That even now is rising in the nation, 

Among the great, in the high places of power, 

Ranked with the men most eminent. Dear Norman! 

Ha—ha! I’m very happy now. I have the papers, 

The proof, and Norman is made Senator, 

Spite of this wretched liar! He’ll lie no more. 

He wish’d for my embrace, and sure he had it! 

Such close embrace, so sharp, so sudden, sweet, 

It made him shriek and shrink with such a pleasure, 

As men endure not twice. [Groan within. 

God! what is that! 

A footstep! He pursues me for the papers. 

them into her bosom. 

2 shall not have them. No—I have no papers. 

Hecomes! Home—Norman—Home! Home! Home! 

[Exit wildly, looking behind her as she departs. 


I could laugh! Ha! 





[ Thrusts 


SCENE II. 


The wood behind Baynton’s meadow. Enter from oppo- 
site sides, Norman Maurice, Catesby, surgeon, &c., 
and Colonel Blasinghame, Savage, surgeon, &c. 


Savage. Can nothing reconcile our parties, Catesby ? 
Catesby. ‘The invitation to the field is yours: 
Yours still must be each overture fur peace. 
Savage. What will content you, Blasinghame ? 
Blasinghame. His blood! 
Savage. (to Catesby.] I’m sorry, but you hear? 
Catesby. To business, then. 
Maurice is at his place, so, place your man. 

[Maurice and Blasinghame confront each other. 
Maurice. Ait ready, sir? 
Blasinghame. For vengeance! You have foil’d me; 
Disgraced me in the eyes of all our people, 
So look to it, for by the God that made me, 
I'll write my living tortures on your heart! 


Maurice. Your blood upon your head! 
[They fight. Maurice disarms him. 

Blasinghame. Curse on that weapon! 

Maurice. Curse not your weapon; 


Curse your hand—your heart— 
Your cause, which has betrayed you—not the weapon. 
Your life is at my mercy! 
Blasinghame, {folding his arms.] Take it then. 
You may slay me, sir; you cannot conquer me. 
Maurice. I will not slay you. I will conquer you. 
Your life is mine. I give it you. Live on 
A wiser and a better man hereafter. 
Blasinghame, {tottering and turning away.) My 
strength is gone from me; my heart is crush’d. 
Look, Savage,—these are tears, and not of blood. 
Come with me, for L falter. [ Going. 
Savage, [te Maurice.] You’re a man 
Among ten thousand, Maurice. Now forgive him. 
lie weeps. The strong man weeps. I must go with him, 
Lut knew me for your triend. 
[Exit Savage following Blasinghame, 
Catesby. *T was nobly done. 
When | consider Blasinghame’s career, 
His brutal murders, his long tyrannies, 
The provocation you have had to slay him, 
[ marvel that you spared him. Sir, your triumph 
Is now without alloy. 
Maurice. I’m glad you think so, 
Yet deem the merit of forbearance small. 
Had he been bolder, I hud never spared him; 
But could not strike him when with folded arms 
He stood to meet thestroke. But—let’s to Mercer, 
[Ezeunt, 


SCENE IV. 


The chamber of Richard Osborne. Enter to him Harry 
Matthews. 


Matthews. Where’s Warren? 
Osborne. I’ve not seen him. 

Matthews. Not since when? 

Osborne. Noon yesterday. 

Matthews. Indeed. ’Twas then we parted. 


He promised me to meet last night at Baylor's. 
Osborne. And came not? 
Matthews. No. *Twas probable his business— 
For you must know his hands are full at present— 
Was quite too grateful and too full of profit, 
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To meke him leave it soon. I marvel’d not 
That he should fail us then; but now, this morning, 
When, by agreement, he should breakfast with us, 
And here’s the hour—that he should still be absent, 
Seems something strange. He must be at the meeting, 
Or we are done furever. 
Osborne. What’s the meeting ? 
Matthews. One of both parties, meant for caucussing, | 
Popular wholly in its character, 
Whose temper will determine our Assembly 
As to its choice of Senator in Congress. 


Osborne. Ah,—lIndeed. 

Matthews. You’ll be there? 

Osborne. Yes: I promised him. 
Matthews. Who? Warren? 
Osborue. Yes. 

Matthews. I must go look for him. 


We must not risk our fortunes by delay. 

His voice may help to make our Senator. 
Osborne. Would he were dumb ; 

Or 1. Alas! these murmurs, 

How feeble—since the fetters are about me, 

And but one way remains—to curse and perish. 


[Ex. Matt. | 


SCENE V. 
The open street. Ferguson and Matthews. 


Ferguson. What guest was that, I pray? 
Matthews, [smiling.] I must not tell it— 
A lady’s in the secret. 
Ferguson. Keep it then. 
But give yourself no farther care for Warren; 
His last words, when we parted yesterday, 
Implied his absence till the latest moment. 
He'll ve with us to-day, when we are ready. 


Matthews. ’Twill do no harm atleast to hurry him. 

Ferguson. Have vou seen Blasinghame ? 

Matthews. This morning? No. 

Ferguson. You kuow not he and Maurice fought at 
sunset. 

Matthews. Indeed! How did they fight? 

Ferguson. With swords. 

Matthews. What then ? 

Ferguson. Why Maurice had him at his mercy! 

Matthews. And spared his life? 

Ferguson. He did, but had been much more merciful. 


To have taken it,—jor he has crushed the other’s! 


Matthews. How! Blasinghame! 

Ferguson, Has wither'd in a night. 

Matthews. Impossible. 

Ferguson. He stares in vacancy—his hair’s grown 
white,— 


He trembles as with palsy, and he weeps, 
Even as an infant! 
Matthews. Is it possible. 
Ferguson. He’s useless to us now, and Savage grows 
More friendly now to Maurice than to me. 
Matthews. This Maurice wrecks us all! 
Ferguson. But in an hour,— 
Let Warren but be faithful to his pledges, 
And we shall see his vessel in a tempest, 
Such as no bark can weather. 
Matthews. Be it so— 
My breath shall not be wanting to the blow! 
[Exeunt. 





SCENE VI. 


The interior of the City Hall of St. Louis. A raised 
platform in the centre. Citizens crowding about it, 
Chairman presiding and seated with other distinguish- 
ed men. On one hand, Ferguson with others—oppo- 
site Norman Maurice, Mercer, Brooks, &c. Norman 
Maurice discovered speaking. 

Maurice. Thus have we, sir, discussed the several 
questions 

Involved in this upon the Constitution— 

I trust that on this Instrument, | speak 

The doctrine of Missouri. I would have it 

A ligament of fix’d, unchanging value, 

Maintained by strict construction,—neither warp’d, 

Nor stretched, nor lopt of its now fair proportions 

By the ambitious demagogue or statesman, 


| Who, with the baits of station in their eyes, 


Still sucritice the State! Our policy, 
Regards ours as a linkéd realm of nutions 
Where each one sits secure, however feeble, 
And pointing to the sacred written record 
Finds in it her Palladium. Government, 
We hold to be the creature of our need, 
Having no power but where necessity 
Stull, under guidance of the Charter, gives it. 
Our taxes raised to meet our exigence, 
And not for waste or favorites—our people 
Left tree to share the commerce of the world, 
Without one needless barrier on their prows! 
Our industry at liberty for venture, 
Neither abridged, nor pamper’d; and no calling 
Preferr’d beiore another, to the ruin, 
Or wrong of either. ‘These, sir, are my doctrines! 
‘They are the only doctrines which shall keep us 
From anarchy and that worst peril yet, 
That threatens to dissever in the tempest 
That married harmony of hope with power, 
That keeps our starry union o’er the storm: 
And in the sacred bond that links our fortunes, 
Makes us defy its thunders!—Thus, in one,— 
The foreign despot threatens us in’vain. 
Guizot and Palmerston may fret to see us 
Grasping the empires which they vainly covet 
And stretching forth our trident o’er the seas, 
In rivalry with Britain. ‘They may confine, 
But cannot chain us. Balances of power, 
Framed by corrupt and cunuing monarchists, 
Weigh none of our possessions; and the seasons 
That mark our mighty progress, East and West, 
Show Europe’s struggling millions, fondly seeking, 
‘The better shores and shelters that are ours. 
Enough, sir, I have yielded my opinions, 
Freely delivered, frankly argued, fairly, 
With deference to the learning and the wisdom, 
Shown by my opponent! The rest is yours. 
Chairman. You have heard citizens; what farther 
order, 
Is it your pleasure, that we— 
Mercer. Sir, it needs not !— 
The ample range that this debate hath taken, 
The spacious grasp of argument upon it— 
How well discuss’d the questions — how complete 
And clear, the several reasons which concluded, : 
Leave none in doubt of what should be our judgment. q 
Methinks there’s but one matter now before us, 
And this decided, stays the whole discussion,— 
By showing. in our preference for the man, 
What still hath been our thoughts upon his measures. 
Well have the advocates on both sides spoken, 
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Not equally, but well! For Ferguson, | Maurice. Murdered! Give it me. 
His eloquence honors his experience past, | God! What is this? "Tis hers. [ Aside. 


And ancient reputation ;—but methinks, 

That none who listened to the speech of Maurice, 
But must have yielded to his clear opinions,— 
Enforced by illustration, near and foreign, 

Such full analysis, such profound research— 
Statements so fairly made,—obj ctions battled 
So fearlessly—and arguments sustained 

With so much equal truth and eloquence! 

His views are mine—are those of this assembly, 
Nay more—I boldly challenge in their favor, 
The voices of Missouri! What remains— 

But that we speak to her assembled wisdom: 
This day they choose a senator in Congress— 
Whom shall we name to them of all our people! 


1. Voices. Why Norman Maurice! 
2. Voices. Who but Norman Maurice! 
3. Voices. The widow’s friend—the champion of the 


people. 

Brooks. Such is the popular will! 

Ferguson. A moment, sir! 
If eloquence and talent, just opinion, 
Were the soul requisites for this high station, 
I should be silent here, or, probably, 
Join with you in the shout for Norman Maurice. 
But truth and virtue claim a place with talent, 
And he who serves, our senator in Congress, 
Must know no smutch of shame upon his garments. 


Maurice. Ha! shame, sir ? 

Ferguson. That was the word, sir. 
Maurice. Shame of mine? 

Ferguson, Of thine! 

Maurice. Speak, sir; L listen. 
Ferguson. It is charged, sir, 


That Norman Maurice, ere he sought St. Louis 

Was once a resident of Philadelphia, 

That there he forged a paper on a merchant, 

Well known, by which he gain’d two thousand dollars! 
Maurice. A falsehood, false as hell! As God’s in 

Heaven, 

I never did this thing! 
Ferguson, The proof is here! 
Maurice. The proof! What proof! 
Ferguson. Know you one Robert Warren ? 

Ha! you are silent, sir—you start—you redden— 
Maurice. With scorn and indignation, not with terror! 

I do know Robert Warren, that base reptile 

Whom thrice I spared the scourge. Set him before me 

And you shall see whose tremors speak the guilty, 

And whuse the innocent aroused to vengeauce ! 


Ferguson. Have then your wish! Accuser! Robert 

Warren 
Stand forth and answer! [ Pause. 

Maurice. He dare not! 

Ferguson. He will! 

Maurice. Shout for your man again. Set him be- 
fore me. 

Ferguson, Call at the door, there—call for Robert 
Warren. 

Voices without. Ho! Robert Warren, Robert Warren! 
Ho! 


{Enter Harry Matthews hastily and in great agitation.] 
Matthews. Who calls for Robert Warren? He is 
murder'd,— 
Stabb’d with a dagger, and was found a corse, 
Within the wood behind the house of Maurice. 
Here is the dagger, found upon the body, 
And crusted with his blood. [Showing dagger. 


They hand him the dagger—he seizes, shudders, and 


And make thee but a liar. 
Out of the mouths of thine own witnesses. 
(To Matthews.) When saw you Warren last? 


Matthews. Behold the murderer! 


He staggers! It is he who hath done the deed! 


Ferguson. Ay, truly,—who so like to do the deed, 


As one who needs to silence such a witness. 


Maurice. Thy bitter jealousy and hate deluded thee, 


I convict thee, 


Mattheus. Noon yesterday : 
He left me then to seek your house. 

Maurice. My house ! 
What would he at my house? 

Matthews. Ido not know. 


But know that from that hour until the present 
When now we find him by your house a corse, 

He has no more been seen. 

Maurice. ’Tis fortunate, 

That we may get the truth from fraud and cunning, 
Even when it makes against them. Noon yesterday 
Found me in public court-house, on a trial, 

Before a thousand eyes, ’till four o'clock! 


Ferguson. But after that? 
Maurice. My witness here is Mercer. 
Mercer. From that hour 


*Till sunset, he continued at my house, 

Then left with Captain Catesby, to return 

With dark, and to remain with us all night, 

Most part in consultation with our friends 

Who did not separate until near the dawn. 

Ferguson, Then, ’till this hour! 

Catesby. With me! We slept together! 
Maurice. Man of a bitter malice, art thou answer'd! 
Ferguson, Thou ’scapest the murder, not the forgery. 
Warren was not the only evidence; 

Where’s Richard Osborne ? 

Osborne. [Coming forward.] Here! 

Ferguson. All do not fail us! 

Your name is Richard Osborne? You know Maurice 
And know the crime which Warren charged upon him, 
He named you as his witness. 

Osborne. He did wrong then! 

I know of no offence of Norman Maurice— 

Yet know him well, and all | know of him, 

Has still approved him, to my sense and judgment, 

The noblest, as he is the first of men! 

1. People shout, Hurrah for that! 

2. People shout. Hurrah for Norman Maurice ; 


Ferguson, Confusion! 
Matthews. \'m off. [Exeunt Matthews and Ferguson. 
Hisses. 


People shout. Away with Ferguson! Away! 
Mercer [to Maurice.] Your triumph is complete! 
Maurice. You spoke. . . . did you not say my wife? 
What of her—Speak ! 
Mercer. You’r ill! Your lips are very pale! 
But courage, all your trial’s over now. 
Maurice. Ah! Art sure! 


| Mercer. Would seem so! What a foul conspiracy, 


So fatally arrested. For this murder— 
Maurice. What of it? 
Mercer. *Tis very strange! 
Maurice. Most strange! 
| Mercer. But stranger still the audacious charge, 


Who was this Warren. 
Maurice, {with an effort.} Who? but here is one, 
To put you in possession of the story. 
He knows how dextrously a lie was founded, 
Most monstrous, on the basis of a truth, 








drops it. 


By this same Warren, to my injury. 
































































’My wite! My wife. 
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[ T'o Osborne who comes forward,)} 
Osborne, I thank you for your ready answer, 
And good opinion. 


Osborne. It was but your right. 


Maurice. What's that ery? my fears. [Noise without. | 


Enter Kate, followed by Mr. Jervis. 
Kate. Oh! Sir! Your wife! 
Maurice. My wife! Be still my heart. 
What of my wife! 
Kate. She’s sick. O! very sick! 
Mr. Jervis, She’s broke a blood vessel! 
Maurice, [with acry.) God! thou hast sent 
This terror, like a fate, into my house, 
And wreck’d the hope that nestled there in peace, 
Hence woman from my sight! 
My wife! my wile! 
[ Rushes out. 
Mercer, (to Catesby.) Follow him with a surgeon. 
Brooks. We must hasten. 
The assembly waits us! We shall triumph now. 
[£x. omnes. 


SCENE VII. 


A chamber in the house of Norman Maurice. Clarice re- | 


clines upona couch. The widow Pressley at a little 
distance, watches her standing. 


Widow. Dear lady, you will die, unless,— 
Clarice, Come not near we! 
Vidow. You bleed! You suffocate! 
Clarice. And still he comes not. 
You promised me to send for hin. Oh, God— 
Should they behold these papers. Ha! | hear him. 
Do you hear nothing ? 


Widow. Nothing. 
Clarice. It is he. 
Maurice, [without.] 


Clarice! my wile. 
Enter Norman Maurice. 
Clarice. Oh! you come! Heaven bless you! 
I'm dying, Norman. [ Throws herself into his arms. 
Maurice. Dying! 
Clarice. I feel it. But you’re safe. He would have 


crushed you, 
Made infamous your name, my noble husband; 


But stoop,—your ear—he’ll trouble us no more. 

He’s silent. and I have the fatal papers, 

No copies, all the originals. Ha! Ha!— 

They’re here—now take me,—closer—to your heart, 

I leave—you lose me, Norman. Ah! your lips,— 

How cold, but sweet my Norman-—-cold—sweet Heaven. 

[ Dies. 

Maurice. Now sink my soul. [Lays her down gently 

and the papers fall from her bosom, he sees and reads 

them. 

Since the bright star is gone, 

That made thy life and glory from the heavens, 

That stored thee with all blessings. I am crushed! 

Ha! what are these! (reads.) Oh, God, I see it all. 

Oh, bloody wretch, whose nature was a lie, 

This was thy work.—and hers. ’Tis plain before me. 

My poor Clarice, how faithful unto death, 

Shielding me at the peril of thyself, 

And in the seeming dread necessity, 

Doing the deed that from its delicate props, 

Snook the fair fabric of thy innocent life! 

[ Siuks down. 

[Noise and voices without.] 





} 
| 
} 














Ente: Mercer, Brooks and others. 
Mercer. Maurice, my friend, we triumph. You are 
Senator 
For the next term in Congress from Missouri. 

Maurice. Could’st wake her with thy tidings! 

Morcer. God! Is this death! 

Maurice. It lies upon her silent lips like snow. 
Speak' Speak! Thou wilt not wake her with thy tidings. 
Nor sorrow, nor joy shall fill these frozen eyes, 

That see notme. She would have listened once, 
How gladly,—and found music in the triumph, 
That now can bring me none. My wife! My wife! 


[Curtain Drops.] 





THEODORE KORNER, 


BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 


On the high road near the village of Wobbe- 
lin there stands, beneath an oak tree, the lron 
Monument of Theodore Korner. The material 
of which it is constructed, the simplicity of its 
desigu. the tree which overshadows it and its 


| isolated yet accessible position, would naturally 


induce an observant traveller to examine and a 
contemplative one to muse beside it; but how 
infinitely is the casual interest thus awakened, 


|enhanced when we recal the brief yet thrilling 


history of him in whose remembrance it was 
erected ; and realize how entirely the lineaments 
of his character accord with the solemn beauty 
of his grave! There is often as much room for 
conjecture in regard to the absolute endowments 
of the hero as of the poet: the fame of both is 
only settled by time; posterity not unfrequeutly 
reverses the original decree; and the frank sol- 
dier and candid bard sometimes dispel the charm- 
ing illusions they have originated, by admitting 
certain facts of consciousness: thus courage and 
inspiration are as fallacious when judged by 
mere appearance, as mock superficial qualities ; 
accident, luck, animal excitement, vanity and 
desperation may be the only claim of the so- 
called hero to the title; and imitation, art and 
tact form the sole attributes of him whom the 
worli of to-day denominate a poet. It is rare, 
indeed, for these noblest of human distinctions 
to be thoroughly vindicated by the same indi- 
vidual during his life;—for genuine poetie gilts 
to be illustrated by their sensible effects upon the 
popular mind, and genuine heroism to be indica- 
ted clearlyin the expressed purposes, the thought- 
ful resolve and then realized by entire self devo- 
tion and voluntary martyrdom. Such a course 
seems to include all the elements of the heroic 
character and leave not the faint shadow of a 
doubt of a grand moral reality. ‘There is a cours 
age of temperament which man shares with the 
inferior animals—that which leads the stag to 
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stand at bay, the steed to rush into battle and the 
mastiff and game cock to lose the sense of safety 
in the vindictiveness of a contest: there is a 


courage of the imagination born of vision of, 


glory, the zest of adventure and the love of ex- 
citement; and there is a courage of the will— 
the calm resolve of valor inspired by patriotism 
or duty and thoughtfully adopted after mature 
reflection. In proportion to the danger incurred, 
the personal advantage relinquished and the con- 
sistency of its aim, is this latter species of cour- 
age to beestimated. It is this which essentially 
constitutes the hero; it is an element of charac- 
ter, not an impulse of feeling; it is the product 
of the soul not of mere physical superiority ; and 
exalts humanity by intensifying her active powers 
with the concentration of intelligent moral pur- 
pose. 

Theodore Korner thus more completely real- 
ized this ideal of the youthful hero than any 
character of modern times; or rather left behind 
him the most authentic evidence and beautiful 
memorials of its reality: for, without reference 
to the mere facts of his life, we have the two 
most impressive revelations of his nature—the 
written thought and the noble deed, the senti- 
ment calmly yet earnestly expressed and its prac- 
tical embodiment: the motive and the deed to 
attest the hero,—feeling shaping itself into delibe- 
rate action; we have successively the man, the 
poet, the soldier and the martyr; and it is this 
unity of development that renders Korner’s ca- 
reer almost unique. That the views be adopted 
were not the offspring of a heated imagination,— 
that the sentiments he professed arose from a 
deeper source than the hot blood of youth, that he 
was perfectly conscious of all he risked and quite 
aware of the sacrifice he offered, is apparent 
from his literary productions, his conversation, 
letters, and consistent behaviour. His educa- 
tion was singularly adapted to develope, at once, 
mental energy and the gentlest affections; it en- 
couraged physical strength and aptitude and the 
highest moral aspiration; and hence he was ca- 
pable of estimating for himself both the claims 
of duty and the claims of pleasure. The very 
atmosphere of his childhood was intellectual; 
his father, although ostensibly devoted to juris- 
prudence, was a man of the warmest literary 
sympathies and the highest culture ;—while his 
mother was the daughter of an artist; Schiller 
and Goéthe were their intimate friends ; the for- 
mer wrote Don Carlos in the elder Korner’s 
house; and not the least pleasing chapters in 
the lives of both authors are those which record 
anecdotes of this early intercourse and the cor- 
respondence to which it led Young Korner's 
first recollections are associated with this cottage 
in a vineyard—endeared to the three illustrious 


Vor. X VII—60 





friends. Korner’s infancy was feeble and he 
was, therefore, encouraged to practice manly 
exercises, in which he soon became an adept, 
having few equals, among his companions, in 
fencing and swimming; he was a most graceful 
equestrian and dancer and excelled in gymnastic 
feats. To this admirable physical training so 
essential to the martial hero, were added the ac- 
complishments of musician and draftsman. This 
early instruction was derived altogether from 
private tuition; habitual exposure to the open 
air and the influence of nature as well as the 
highest social intercourse, combined to invigo- 
rate and refine the capabilities of the soul. But 
judicious and comprehensive as was bis educa- 
tion, it only accounts in part for the nobler bias 
of his character. He very soon manifested the 
most decided tastes and aims, and the instinct- 
ive, far more than the acquired, moulded his des- 
tiny: strength of mind and firmness of purpose, 
tenderness of heart and loyal attachments, soon 
gave promise of a characteristic life; while an 
appreciation of science and a facility of versifi- 
cation were equally obvious mental distinctions, 
the one giving vent to his enthusiasm and senti- 
ment, and the other discipline and scope to his 
intellect. Doubtless this need of an active life 
on the one hand and mental exercise on the other, 
induced his first choice of a possession which 
was that of mining: and his miverological and 
chemical studies were formed under Warner, at 
Freyburg, where Humboldt first entered upon 
his illustrious career. At noon the companion- 
ship of his sister and her friends, called out his 
gentlest sympathies and delicate tastes, while 
that of his father’s literary coteries elicited his 
noblest intelligence; summer excursions made 
him familiar with the most beautiful scenery of 
his country; and thus w> have, as it were, a 
complete, though informal, system of life amply 
fitted to educate a poet and hero. It is remark- 
able that singular vivacity of temperament and 
facility of adaptation aerated, under these in- 
fluences, with a solemn earnestness of charac- 
ter; in his boyhood and first youth, Korner was 
lively but never frivolous; he engaged with sim- 
ilar alacrity in the most sportive and the most 
severe occupations, soon became a social favor- 
ite, and yet retained the nature of a contempla- 
tive enthusiast. His dislike of French, the pro- 
found melancholy, induced by the loss of an in- 
timate friend who was drowned, and a quick 
sense of honor, are traits vividly remembered by 
his earliest associates. His first religious pieces 
seem to have been inspired during a foot excur- 
sion amid the scenery of Silesia. Atthe Berlin 
academy, whither he was sent after some years 
of varied teaching at home, Korner was engaged 
in a duel; and the impetuosity of his nature, com- 
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bined with the strongest poetical tendencies, led 
his father to assent to his removing to Vienna. 
where he was cordially received by William 
Humboldt and Schlegel. His rashness of spirit 
having become subdued by a protracted fever, 
and his domestic sympathies revived from a plea- 
sant sojourn with his family at Carlsbod, he ex- 
changed college for metropolitan life, in a state 
of mind peculiarly fitted to render it both useful 
and happy. His cheerful temper, fine personal 
appearance, poetical reputation and good birth 
gave him every advantage at the outset of his 
brief yet brilliant career at the capital; but these 
ouly served him asthe initiation steps of fame; and 
after supporting himself for some months by means 
of his scientific attainments, he began to write for 
the stage. He was not less fortunate in the kind 
of discipline to which his boyhood was subjected ; 
this was voluntary;—he was never thwarted; 
his reason, his honor and his tastes were appeal- 
ed to, and his will thus conciliated. To the ab- 
sence of fear in youth we ascribe the manly 
freedom of his nature; the only authority claim- 
ed over him was that of love; his pareuts were 
companions not less than guides. They res- 


character, but the préstige of good conversation 
ind attractive manners. To feel the high and 
pleasurable excitement of writing successfully 
for the stage at this period and in such a metro- 
polis as Vienna, we must remember that the 
stage was the central point of interest to all 
classes, the theme of enlightened criticism, the 
object of tasteful appreciation; those who illus- 
trated its power, in any department, with real 
genius, were sure not only of professional re- 
wards but of social estimation; the theatre was 
peculiarly a national institution and a fashionable 
and literary nucleus endeared by habit. associa- 
tion and sympathy to the most cultivated and 
respected, as well as the pleasure-loving, citizens. 
The seeds of thought and sentiment in the mind 
of young Korner seemed to flower, all at once, 


in the encouraging sphere, and amid the inviting 


intercourse here opened to him. His first efforts 
were light two-act pieces written in Alexan- 
drines, of which the “ Bride” and the “ Green 
Domino” had such success that he began soon 
to meditate a more elaborate and finished pro- 
‘duction. At this era his time passed in a de- 
|lightful alternation of study and society ; idolized 








pected his idiosyncrasies, and only sought to /in the latter, he brought to the former all the ar- 
keep him in true relations with nature. humanity | dent and noble feeling and facility of expression 
and God. Hence his faults were always those | which characterized his nature; and while the 
of excess, never of calculation; he was some-|one elicited his sportive and companionable 
times rash, but knew not a mean instinct; and | graces, the other gave impulse to the more in- 
the freshness and energy of his soul were pre-|tense and thoughtful moods of his soul. An 
served intact: education only ripened and call- | immediate and intelligent appreciation, like that 
ed out original endowments. The spirit of en-| which awaits the successful dramatic author in 
joyment is more active at Vienna than in any | Germany and the social privileges and sympathy 
city of Germany. If its libraries. museums and | awarded him in Vienna, naturally excited the 
galleries of art give it intellectual character, its enthusiasm of Korner, and when he was ap- 
Prater thronged with recreating groups, inclu- | pointed poet to the theatre, his fortune and posi- 
ding every class from the emperor to the hum-|tion were truly eminent; but ambition was only 
blest citizens, and boasting the richest corso in|a secondary inspiration, for two sentiments glow- 
Europe, the prevalence of music as a pastime, |ed in his beart and gave the utmost eloquence to 





the number of Theatres and the social taste of | 
the people, render Vienna the centre of genial | 


and varied life: while the devotees of art or let- 
ters often pursue their respective object at Zerf- 
sic or Frankfort with isolated enthusiasm and 
earnest individuality, the tendency of the social 


atmosphere and prosperous activity at Vienna, | 


is to make the artist or the man of letters an ef- 
ficient and sympathetic intelligence inspired by 
and giving impulse to the circles of fashion. taste 
and conviviality. There lived Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethovén; and if their deeper revelations 
were born in the solitude of their own couscious- 
ness and the intensity of thoughtful emotion, 
doubtless the zest of life and the good of human 
interest around them yielded some of the mystic 
threads which link harmonies to the universal 
heart. Into this enjoyable world Korner brought 
not only his own rare endowments of mind and 


his expression; he was a genuine patriot and 
lover; and at this brilliant epoch, the compan- 
ionship of his betrothed, the ardent devotion of 
his friends and the new-born spirit of liberty that 
stirred the breasts of his countrymen, all united 
to quicken and evoke his genius. Time has 
proved that its most legitimate offspring was 
ilyrical poetry; the directness, harmony and 
| spontaneous origin of this kind of verse accord- 
‘ed with the frank earnestness of his character, 
and more faithfully mirrored his inward life than 
the elaborate and studied drama. Yet one re- 
markable triumph in the latter style he soon 
achieved. ‘The Tragedy of Zriny whatever 
may be its imperfections as a work of art, is 
memorable as the composition of a youth and 
as the deliberate record of his most profound 
sentiments. The period of this play is 1566 and 








the action is first at Belgrade and then in and be- 
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fore the Hungarian fortress of Sigeth which is he- 
roically defended by Nicholas Von Irving, against 
Soliman ; Lorenzo Juranitsch, the former's lieu- 
tenant is the betrothed of his daughter, whose 
character as well as that of her mother are de- 
lineated with a grace and truth worthy of a 
poet’s discriminating estimate of woman. The 
character of Lorenzo Juranitsch is doubtless Kor- 
ner’s own ideal; and the plot of the drama, in 
a striking manuer typifies his destiny. Indeed 
the most emphatic passages of the tragedy are 
ideutical with the views, feelings and purposes 
he cherished, as uttered in familar conversation 
and letters. In a literary point of view, the dis- 
tinct characterization, the five contrast between 
the oriental scenes and those in the Hungarian 
fortress; the powerful and consistent tone of 
self-devotion maintained Zriny and his followers, 
the intense coéxistence of love and duty,—are 
traits so happily manifest as to have seized, at 
once, on the popular feeling. The play may be 
justly considered as an exposition of heroism, 
and what gives ita permanent interest, is the 
fact that it embodies the habitual state of mind, 
foreshadows the sacrifice and glows with the 
very soul of the author: it also not inadequately 
represents the prevalent sentiment of Germany, 
at the period. The flames of Moscow had kin- 


Rash! nay, I am not so— 
Yet am I venturous and bold for love, 
And all enthusiast for my fatherland. 


That I devote myself to death were little— 
My life I oft have ventured in the hazard, 

But that I do so, mid such joy and pleasure, 
’Mid happiness and highest earthly bliss, 

This is the struggle, this deserves the prize— 
My country may be proud of such an offering. 


I will clasp 
The form of death with arms of youthful love, 
And bravely press it to my youthful breast. 


For fate may shatter the heroic breast, 

But it can awe not the heroic will; 

The worm may creep, ignobly, to its rest,— 
The noble mind must fight and triumph still. 


O do not harshly chide with fate, my daughter, 
But rather trust its kind paternal favor, 
Which hath permitted us by this ordeal 
To prove, like gold. our purity of heart. 


Vienna, March 10, 1813. 
Dearest father, 

I write thee respecting an event which I feel 
assured will neither surprise nor shock thee. I 
lately gave thee a hint of my purpose, which 
has now arrived at maturity. Germany rises ;— 
the Prussian eagle, by the beating of her mighty 
wings, awakes in all true hearts the great hope 





died the dormant valor of northern Europe; deep | 
indignation against her conqueror now found | 
vent in action; and the love of country was | 
thoroughly awakened ; a spirit of self-consecra- | 


of German freedom. My poetic art sympathizes 
for my country ;—let me prove myself her wor- 
thy sun! Yes, dearest father, I will join the army, 










tion and a holy as well as martial zeal, such as 
the poet so well describes as nerving the Hunga- 
rian patriots of the tragedy, pervaded all hearts: 
so that * Zriny” may be regarded as vividly re- 
flecting not only the individual consciousness of 
the poet but the public sentiment of his country. 
An impressive proof of the harmony between 
Korner’s expressed and acted sentiments, be- 
tween his character and writings, is the coinci- 
dence in tone and feeling of the letter he ad- 
dressed his father after his valorous resolve and 
some expressions that fall from the chief actors 
in * Zriny :” 


I would depart but asa hero should, © 
In the full splendor of my boldest love. 


What is there for us higher in this world 
That's left untasted in our hallow’d wishes? 
Can life afford a moment of more bliss? 
Here happiness is transient as the day, 

On high eternal as the love of God. 


For as with other slaves ’tis nature’s law, 
The vital air is the demand of life, 
So, maiden, is his honor to a man. 


For nothing is too precious for our country. 


| willcheerfully throw aside the happy, joyous life 
‘in which I have here enjoyed, in order, be it 
with my blood, to assist in the deliverance of my 
country. Name it not impetuosity, levity, rash- 
ness. ‘Two years since, it is true, I should have 
termed it thus myself; but now that I know 
what happiness can ripen for me in this life; 
now that the star of fortune sheds on me its most 
cheering influence, now is it, by heaven, a sa- 
cred feeling which inspires me, a conviction that 
no sacrifice can be too great to insure our coun- 
try’s freedom. Possibly thy fond paternal heart 
may say, “ Theodore is meant for better things ; 
in another field he might have accomplished ob- 
jects more worthy and important, he owes as yet 
a weighty obligation to mankind.” But father, 
my conviction is, that for the death-offering for 
the freedom and honor of our country, no one is 
too good; though many are too base. If the 
Almighty have, indeed, inspired me with a more 
than common mind, which has been taught and 
formed by thy care and affection, where is the 
moment when I can better exert it than now ? 
A great age requires great souls, and I feel that 
I may prove a rock amid this concussion of the 
nations. I must forth and oppose my daring 
breast to the waves of the storm. 
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Shall I be content to celebrate in poetry the 
success of my brethren while they fight and con- 
quer? Shall I write entertainments for the comic 
theatre, when I feel within me the courage and 
the strength to take partin the great and serious 
drama of life? I am aware that thou wilt suffer 
much—my mother too will weep! May God be 
her comfort; I cannot spare you this trial. I 
have ever deemed myself the favorite of for- 
tune; she will not forsake me now. That I sim- 
ply venture my life is but of little import; but 
that I offer it, crowned as it is, with all the flow- 
ery wreaths of love, of friendship—that I cast 
away the sweet sensation which lived in the 
conviction that I should never cause you inqui- 
etude or sorrow, this is, indeed, a sacrifice which 
can only be opposed to such a prize—our coun- 
try’s freedom. Either on Saturday or Monday I 
depart, probably accompanied by friends, or pos- 
sibly H. may despatch me as a courier. At 
Breslau, my place of destination, I meet the free 
sons of Prussia, who have enthusiastically col- 
lected there, under the banner of their king. I 
have scarcely decided. as yet, whether I join the 
cavalry or infantry ; this may depend upon the 
sum of money which may be at my disposal. 
As to my present appointment here, I know, as 
yet, nothing certain; possibly the Prince will 
give me leave of absence, if not there is no se- 
niority in art, and should I return to Vienna, I 
have the assurance of Count Palfy that still 
greater advantages of a pecuniary nature await. 
Antonia has, on this occasion, proved the great, 
the noble character of her soul. She weeps, it 
is true, but the termination of the campaign will 
dry her tears. My mother must forgive me the 
tears I cause her; whoever loves me will not 
censure me ; and thou, father, wilt find me worthy 
of thee. 

Tuy TiEopore. 


At the very outset of their march, after join- 
ing his regiment, they bivouacked in a grave- 
yard; one of the mounds was his pillow, and 
over another his horse stumbled—and it was re- 
garded by the superstitious observers as ominous. 
When his sister, who was possessed of much ar- 
tistic skill, and whose grief for his loss wore 
away her life, was painting him, she suddenly 
wept—declaring that she saw his head bleeding. 
He wrote to a friend on the eve of his depar- 
ture, ‘‘if I shall never again be in Meadowst. 
perhaps I shall soon be on the green, and quite 
peaceful, quite still!” Indeed, even the most 
thoughtless of the students who, with all the ar- 
dour of youth, threw themselves into the im- 
pending struggle—were aware of the truth of 
Korner’s declaration, “ every second man of us 
must die.” With him this self-devotion was no 





sudden fit of martial enthusiasm, but the cher- 
ished purpose of years; many allusions in his 
letters and familiar talk afterwards became clear 
to his friends. He had felt deeply the misfor- 
tunes of his country and pondered on the duty 
of a citizen, until it was his firm resolve to em- 
brace the first occasion to fight, and if needful, 
to die for his native land. The summons came 
when the goblet of life sparkled to the brim, 
when his mind and heart—hbis affections and his 
intellect were thoroughly and genially absorbed ; 
yet he hesitated not a moment, but enrolled him- 
self in Zutzow’s corps. 

Few episodes in literary history, or rather in 
the biography of genius, have a more complete 
and harmonious moral beauty than the whole 
life of Theodore Korner: there is no wonderful 
precocity suddenly eclipsed by decay ; no finale 
of insanity turning the sweetest melody into hor- 
rible discord; rio sad compromise between the 
dreams of youth and the calculations of interest; 
all is sustained, noble and consistent :—a child- 
hood enriched with high acquisitions and refined 
by domestic love ;—a youth developed with free- 
dom in an atmosphere of truth; genuine rela- 
tions with nature and humanity ; cheerfulness, 
intelligence, fortitude and self-devotion; a unity 
of being that presents a remarkable contrast to 
the fragmentary, baffled, and too often, incon- 
gruous experience of the gifted and the brave. 
It is affecting, and, at the same time, sublime to 
recall the happy life of the young poet at Vien- 
na,—environed by the delights of social and lit- 
erary fame, her cordialities of hospitality, the 
consolations of friendship, the sweet commmu- 
nion of love, and then behold it suddenly yet 
calmly exchanged for hardship, peril and death. 
Amid the pleasurable excitements of the gay 
capital, instead of being enervated he was nerved. 
It was his custom to retire to the neighboring 
village of Doblinger to write. “I always work 
in the garden,” he says, “ where I am now wri- 
ting this letter. A thicket of chestnut trees 
spreads its cooling shade around me, and my 
guitar, which hangs behind me on the next tree, 
employs me in those moments when I cease to 
write.” Antonia, his betrothed, appears to have 
united the most charming domestic aptitudes 
with that heroic spirit that endeared her to her 
lover. He used to visit her after his morning’s 
labor, quit her presence to dine with Humboldt, 
or some other genial savan, pass the evening 
either at a party or the theatre, and return home 
to prosecute his literary task. his correspondence 
or his studies. Love and art exclusively reigned 
in his soul. Yetin accordance with that law by 
which the reaction of enthusiasm is inevitable 
melancholy, Korner often turned from the exter- 
nal sunshine of his lot to realize a gloom within. 
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He had a distinct presentiment of early death, 
although with characteristic heroism it seldom 
found other than playful expression. When he 
was digging the foundation of a temporary hut, 
his comrade said to him, * you dig like a grave ;” 
and he replied, ‘“* we ought to practise the trade, 
for we shall doubtless have to render, each for 
the other, that labor of love.” 

These noble volunteers, comprising the flower 
of the German youth, were consecrated to the) 
high office they had espoused, at the village 
church of Breslau; and the muse of their gal- 
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rushed upon the ambushed enemy with desper- 
ate valor. Adored by his companions in arms, 
for his delightful social qualities as well as for 
his transcendant gifts. and peerless courage. with 
silent grief they dug his grave beneath a majestic 
oak by the road-side, and carved his name on 
its trunk. With this noble tree the memory of 
Korner is indissolubly associated ; as indigeuous 
to and characteristic of his country, it possessed 
for him a singular charm; and in the luxuriance 
of its summer foliage, shaken off so bravely to 
meet the winter gale, it is an apt symbol of the 


lant comrade gave utterance to their religious; young hero cheerfully throwing aside the pros- 
zeal as well as to their patriotic sentiment. The! perous crown that decked his brow, to war for 


popularity and influence of his martial songs had 
already endeared his name not only to this cho- 
sen band, but to all his brave countrymen; at 
leisure intervals he wrote other lyrics suggested 
by the exigencies or feeling of the moment. and 
selected appropriate melodies that soon winged 
them. like seeds of valor, throughout the land. 
He made a final visit to his family at Dresden, 
before the regiment departed; and we next hear 
of him thus anticipating a premature death, after 
the battle of Darmeburg: 


FAREWELL TO LIFE. 


Written in the night of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
of June, as I lay severely wounded and helpless ina 
wood, expecting to die. 


My deep wound burns—my pale lips quake in death— 
I feel my fainting heart resign its strife, 
And reaching now the limit of my life, 

Lord, to thy will 1 yield my parting breath. 


Yet many a dream hath charm’d my youthful eye : 
And must life’s fairy visions all depart? 
Oh, surely no! for all that fired my heart 

To rapture here, shall live with me on high. 


And that fair form that won my earliest vow, 
That my young spirit prized all else above, 
And now adored as freedom, now as love, 

Stands in seraphic guise, before me now ; 


And as my fading senses fade away, 
It beckons me, on high, to realms of endless day ! 


Few heroic lyrics exhibit a more genuine spirit 


than the Sword Song,” and * Zutzow’s Wild 
Chase.” 


thé engagement in which he fell; he was send- 


ing it to a friend, when the signal of attack was 
made, and it was found in his pocket-book after 


his death. The tirraleurs of the enemy fired 


from a dense grove; a ball passed through the 


aeck of Korner’s horse, entered his spine, and 


and he instantly expired ; so immediate was the 


cessation of life, that the expression of his coun- 
tenance remained unchanged when the body was 
carried off the field; one of his heart-stricken 


The former was written on the eve of 


liberty. One of his pieces derives a melancholy 
interest from the subject, that deepens its intrin- 
sic pathos : 


THE OAKS. 


’Tis evening: all is hush’d and still, 
The sun sets bright in ruddy sheen ; 
As here I sit, to muse at will 
Beneath these oaks’ umbrageous screen; 
While wand’ ring thoughts my fancy fill 
With dreams of life when fresh and green, 
And visions of the olden time 
Revive in all their pomp sublime. 


While time hath called the brave away, 

And swept the lovely to the tomb ; 
As yonder bright but fading ray 

Is quench’d amid the twilight gloom : 
Yet ye are kept from all decay, 

For still unhurt and fresh ye bloom, 
And seem to tell in whispering breath, 
That greatness still survives in death! 


And ye survive !—’mid change severe, 
Each aged stem but stronger grows, 
And not a pilgrim passes here, 

But seeks beneath your shade repose. 
And if your leaves, when dry and sere, 
Fall fast at autumn’s wintry close, 
Yet every falling leaf shall bring 

Its vernal tribute to the spring. 


Thou native oak, thou German tree, 
Fit emblem too of German worth! 
Type of a nation brave and free, 
And worthy of their native earth! 
Ah! what avails to think on thee, 
Or on the times when thou hadst birth? 
Thou German race, the noblest aye of all, 
Thine oaks still stand, while thou, alas, must fall. 


The mineralogical excursions and hardy exer- 
cises of Korner proved an admirable initiation 
to military service; and habits of activity and 
method soon made him thoroughly efficient in his 
new vocation. It is remarkable that his was the 
first blood shed after joining the corps; having 
been sent with a flag of truce, in violation of the 





friends cried, “let us follow Korner,” and they 





armistice, he received a wound without drawing 
his sabre; and it is also worthy of notice, as il- 
lustrating the horrors of war, that he fell, as has 
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been subsequently discovered, by the shot of one 
of his own countrymen in the enemy’s ranks. 
How beautifui in the retrospect, is the short, but 
illustrious career we have thus imperfectly traced ; 
how truly deed responded to thought and expe- 
rience to sentiment in Korner’s life! Generous 
and devoted feeling exalted him above the bit- 
terness of disappointment; his days were occu- 
pied with acts of high utility and his nights in 
lofty contemplation. He used to steal away 
from the bivouac to the forest, to think of those 
he loved; and when overcome by the plead- 
ings, tenderness, and the desire for sympathy, 
he sought refuge in heroic aspirations or pious 
thought. “If ithas beendenied me,” he writes, 
“to kneel with my bride at the altar, a bride of 
steel has been entrusted to me, to whom I have 
sworn eternal truth.” This calmness and reso- 
lution is the more striking when we picture Kor- 
ner to our fancy, charming a select circle with 
his guitar, or his amateur performance of the 
Swedish Captain in Wallenstein, and writing 
pieces for Humboldt’s children; and realize his 
adaptation to the peaceful happiness of domestic 
and artist life. The total change in his pursuits 
and enjoyments is best revealed by his letters, 
varying in date but a few months. Thus at one 
time he writes from Vienna: * Would I could 
have seen you allina box yesterday. The finest 
feeling is that of composition itself; next to this 
ranks the satisfaction of seeing one’s work rep- 
resented with affection and skill; the loftiest lies 
in the conviction that one has seized the souls of 
others.” “I amuse myself here divinely; am 
always engaged a week before hand, and, I may 
say, am quite the rage :? and soon after, in this 
strain—* A great moment of my life is approach- 
ing. Be convinced you shall find me not un- 
worthy of you when the trial comes :” and again 
from the camp: ** The corps already sing several 
of my songs, and [ cannot describe to you how 
agreeable is the relation in which I live, as the 
most cultivated and select minds of all Germany 
are near me in rank and place.” 

The union of strength of moral purpose and 
sensibility of feeling in Korner’s character. was 
obvious in his appearance, and exhibits itself 
vividly in his poems: his dark hair shaded a 
brow open with truth and prominent with intel- 
ligence, but, in moments of determination, knit 
by a concentrated will; and his blue eye could 
wear a dauntless as well as a most gentle ex- 
pression. Conscious of the apparent incongruity 
at times in his behaviour, he thus naturally ex- 
plains itin one of his letters: “If you, perchance, 
have occasionally couceived me to be deficient 
in warmth of heart, my external manner has de- 
ceived you : too warm to be grave and too proud 
to annear weak, I find I am often exposed to be 





mistaken, because it is not known why I am thus 
apparently severe and capricious; both of these 
moods being in fact only a relief to the overflow 
of my feelings.” 

Korner, fortunately, left us a reliable index of 
his nature in his poems: there we recognize both 
his heroism and his love in their elemental and 
spontaneous action; and two of them—one writ- 
ten on parting with his chosen bride, and the 
other embodying the religious sentiment that hal- 
lowed his patriotism, give us, as it were, a key 
to apparent antagonism but real and divine con- 
sistency of his sentiments: 


Farewell, farewell !—with silent grief of heart 

I breathe adieu to follow duty now; 

And if a silent tear unbidden start, 

It will not, love, disgrace a soldier’s brow. 
Where’er I roam, should joy my path illume, 
Or death entwine the garland of the tomb, 
Thy lovely form shall float my path above, 
And guide my soul to rapture and to love! 


O hail and bless, sweet spirit of my life, 

The ardent zeal that sets my soul on fire; 
That bids me take a part in yonder strife, 

And for the sword, awhile, forsake the lyre. 
For, see, thy minstrel’s dreams were not all vain, 
Which he so oft hath hallow’d in his strain; 

O see the patriot-strife at length awake! 
There let me fly, and all its toils partake. 


The victor’s joyous wreath shall bloom more bright 
That's pluck’d amid the joys of love and song; 
And my young spirit hails with pure delight 
The hope fulfilled which it hath cherished long. 
Let me but struggle for my country’s good, 
E’en though I[ shed for her my warm life-blood. 
And now one kiss—e’en though the last it prove; 
For there can be no death for our true love ! 


PRAYER DURING BATTLE. 


Father, I invoke thee! 
I am involved in clouds of vapour from the warring mouths 
of fire, 
The lightnings of those thunderbolts flash around me. 
Ruler of battles, I invoke thee! 
Father, lead me on. 


Father, lead me on ! 
Conduct me to victory ; conduct me to death! 
Lord, I recognize thy will! 

Lord, conduct me as thou wilt! 

God! I acknowledge thee ! 


God, I acknowledge thee ! 

As in the autumnal whisper of the leaves, 

So in the storm of the battle. 
Thee, primeval fonntain of grace, I recognize ! 
Father, oh, bless me! 


Father, oh, bless me! 

Into thy hands I commend my life! 

Thou can’st take it away. thou didst give it! 
In living and in dying, bless me! 
Father, I worship thee! 


Father, I worship thee ! 
[t is not a combat for the goods of this world ; 
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The most sacred of things we defend with the sword, 
Wherefore, falling or conquering, i worship thee! 
God, to thee I resign myself! 


God, to thee I resign myself! 

If the thunders of death salute me, 

If the blood flow from my opened veins, 
To thee, my God, I resign myself! 
Thee, Father, I invoke! 


Among the many epithets that may iustly be 
given to our times, is that of the age of discrimi- 
nation. Analysis is now universal; new defi- 
nitions increase, and shades of meaning in char- 
acter are observed and noted by the philosophic 
with no less care than the elements of matter by 
men of science; all subjects are tested either by 
the clever method of French nomenclature, the 
spiritual refinements of German thought, or the 
bold ihetoric and vigorous sense of the Anglo- 
Saxon mind. Perhaps no human trait has be- 
come so modified to common apprehension by 
this intellectual process than courage. It is now 
needful that something beyond bold adventure, 
impetuous warfare, or even patient endurance 
should exist, in order to gain the renown of bra- 
very. We hesitate at the action to search its 
motive; the temperament, intelligence, experi- 
ence, and moral sensibility of the individual are 
taken into account before we admit his claims to 
the title of hero. Whoever hascarefully read Fost- 
er’s Essay on Decision of Character. De Quincey’s 
treatise on the Caesars, and Carlyle’s Hero-Wor- 
ship—all books of the day and more or Jess pop- 


case with Theodore Korner. The vivacity of 
his mind first exhibited itself in comic pieces that 
amused the gay Viennoise, and wafted the young 
author prosperously along the flattering tide of 
metropolitan success; his critics, however, at- 
tach to them little intrinsic value; but some of 
the minor poems scattered through the four vol- 
umes, published by his father after his death— 
most of them written before the age of twenty- 
two—are permavently enshrined in the literature 
of his country; they prove the sincerity of his 
after course; in them are manifest the fiery as- 
sailant and the poetical lover; while the more 
elaborate dramas of * Rosamund” and * Zriny” 
unfold at length the same innate vigor of the will 
and the affections; the one inducing fortitude 
and the other tenderness. The spirit of chivalry 
and pathos thus emanating from the poet, were 
actualized by the soldier; and this is Korner's 
beautiful distinction. His * Sword Song” be- 
came the Marseilles Hymn of Germany ; and he 
bravely fought the battle of truth and liberty 
with the lyre and the sword—thenceforth and 
forever blended with his name. 





LAZARUS, 


BY REV. C. W. EVEREST. 





ular—cannot fail to discriminate somewhat be- 


Oh sacred friendship! bond of kindred hearts! 
In Joy’s blest reign, in Sorrow’s trial-hour, 


tween the indications of rashness and determi-| Alike thy smile, alike thy cheering voice, 





nation, ferocity and self-control, impulse and | Through every change of changing life unchanged ! 
hardihood, in judging of those who occupy the O’er the sad ruin of the mournful Fall 


f dof bi a EY led. Clings the green Ivy of Domestic Love; 
STOGFORRE OF Uamery- ee SP ew FaG we | had avail Friendship, mantling, round it twines. 


as a higher quality than instinct, as more truly | Strip Life of this—and every joy is fled : 
characteristic of Dante than Nelson, less ques-| The flower forsakes the stem, the fruit the tree, 
tionable in Sir Thomas Moore than in Murat, | And the glad sunbeams from the landscape fade! 
and quite as obvious at Valley-Forge as at Wa-| If Friendship bless the scene all is not dark : 


' oo oe | Some beams of bliss still glow within the breast. 
terloo. With all the subtle distinctions, how-| Let woee o’erwhelen—tet every ill betide— 


ever, that modern enlightenment finds between [et torturing pangs distract—the lip will smile, 
real and apparent heroism, there are a few abso- | The eye will brighten ‘mid the films of Death ! 
lute principles that stamp the indisputable hero; | Oh, sacred Friendship! pledge of Heavenly Love! 
aud among these are a thorough consciousness of a on ar precy. poe pes 7 

the hazard incurred, a voluntary self-renunciation, | a canal Rethany's cocluded ee al 

a deliberate purpose consistently followed, and an | There was a loved abode, where long had dwelt 
honest zeal based on individual sentiment; thus) A fond fraternal band. Long had the sire 
intellect, will, and heart combine to mould the Been gathered to his rest; while, by his side, 


. . . is faithful partner slept in sweet repose. 
hero; and inform his character with an ardor, a\# path crepes vty 4.2 
| But the great FaTHeERr, to his promise true, 


harmony and a nobleness equally removed from’ tad made the fatherless his constant care. 
fanaticism on the one hand and mere hardihood | Hope nursed her roses ’neath that roof tree’s shade ; 
on the other. Where the first development of Above the lintel Peace her Olive twined : 

this spirit is social and literary, and its subse- | » Menhents scbesdr Inve Gk aleup bal gaia 
quent phase action and martyrdom—the cycle of |, loving sisters, and one brother dear. 

heroic life is adequately fitted, its conditions re~ sorrow had linked their youthful hearts in one; 
alized and its fame achieved.. Such was the’ And while Time’s soothing hand their grief assuaged, 


| Thus hand in hand, through Childhood’s morning bowers, 
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Grew brighter, day by day, the golden bond ! 
What marvel, then, the gentle Jesus loved them ? 
Their chastened hearts, with reverential glow, 
Had laid their willing tribute at his feet. 
While He, the homeless, hither turned with joy 
To share the heart’s warm welcome. ‘Neath that roof 
Full oft he sat beside their cheering board ; 
Full oft, at sober Twilight’s pensive hour, 
While Eve’s still shades the landscape curtained round, 
(The listening group reclined in silence near—) 
In lingering converse long the Master sat, 
Pouring rich wisdom on attentive ears! 

But time sped on, with many a mournful change ! 
Affliction’s lot is meted unto all. 
The cup which Sin has mingled all must drink; 
Nor will Heaven’s love revoke the stern decree 
Its justice has pronounced. The light of Peace, 
Which long that pleasant home had crowned with joy, 
Anon by clouds is banished. Sickness came, 
With all the woes which throng her blighting steps; 
And the dark Angel followed in her train. 
That brother dear, so long the succoring stay— 
That friend, so generous, and beloved so well, 
Was struck, in silence from the path of Life. 
Wrapped in the stole of Death, the grave closed o’er him, 
Aud coldness pressed that heart ne’er cold ’till now! 


What wailings burst along the path of Death? 
What breaking hearts where the stern Reaper passeth ! 
With leaden wing o’er that late peaceful home 
Sad sorrow brooded: and the aching hearts 
Which kept Affliction’s tearful watch within, 

Knew not, and sought not comfort. What can cheer, 
When life’s delight has fled? When all that made 
Our blessing, all that made our bliss—is dust! 
Turns the sick soul from all Earth’s paltry joys, 
And fixes sad its streaming eyes on Heaven! 

Four weary days their mournful beams have shed 
On Lazarus’ grave. The sorrowing sisters sit 
In mute, oppressive gloom—while friends in vain 
With sympathizing heart, and kindly voice 
Breathe words of solace to their lone despair, 

But lo! the Friend divine, their gracious Lorp, 

Hath looked upon their sorrow. Well he knows 

The griefs which weigh their spirits; and he comes 
With heavenly succor. Forth with cheerful step 
The mourners haste to meet him. Ere the work 

Of death was done, their suppliant prayer had sought 
His gracious aid !—and yet—alas !—he came not! 
But now with willing step they hasten forth. 

No murmur rises on their quivering lips: 

No cloud obscures their humble Faith’s pure ray. 
From each the mournful salutation comes, 

“ Hadst thou been here, iny brother had not died !”” 
Oh, Grief, too great to tell! the answering groan, 
The choking sob proclaimed the spirit’s strife. 

“ Where have ye laidhim?”’ “ Master come and see!” 
Memory, with pensive hues the Past recalled; . 
Swelled the wild tide of Grief—and Jesus wept! 
Then said the wondering Jews, “‘ Mark how he loved him!” 
Gather the mourning group around the grave : 

The tomb a cave—a stone its mouth concealed. 

At Curist’s command the stone is rolled away. 

And JEsus raised his streaming eves to Heaven— 

“ FaTHER, I thank thee that my prayer is heard! 

“ Full well I know thou always heed’st my cry : 

** But meekly for this waiting throng I plead, 

“ That they may trust the record of thy Son!” 

Then, with loud voice he cried, “ Lazarus, come forth !” 

Stern Death, with dread, the startling summons heard, 
And suddenly unlocked the gloomy charnel ! 


| Life’s purpling tide, through frozen channels borne, 

| Flowed warmly back—and the pale dead caine forth! 
Tears, gushing, told the joy of gushing hearts ; 

And they, whom Death had torn so rude apart, 
Mingled once more in love’s endeared caress! 


Hamden, June, 1851. 





ADVENTURES OF A LIFE. 


From the French of Leon Gozlan. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


“We remained but a very short time at Co- 
lumbo,” resumed Mr. Van Ostal, as we were dis- 
cussing therepast. We remained only sufficient 
time for Buxton and I to replace our ward- 
robe, and to recover our health, which had so 
terribly suffered in that awful shipwreck. By 
selling a magnificent diamond ring, which Bux- 
ton had on his finger at the moment of the dis- 
aster, we realized sufficient money not only to 
furnish all our wants, but to pay our passege to 
Caleutta. Once within the capital of British 
India, it was easy to inform my friends and my 
companions in arms in Batavia of my position. 
During the time that I waited for their reply, I 
every day wandered over this rich metropolis of 
British sovereignty, this seat of the ancient rule 
of the Hindoo king. For two months I amused 
myself in studying their manners and customs, 
so curious and instructive, and the like which 
exists notin Europe. One day when sauntering 
about, Chance, that god of idle people and of 
travellers, conducted me into the vast cemetery, 
where rest the ashes of the English, and of those 
thousands of foreigners who so soon pay with 
their lives, their tribute to Death, under this mur- 
derous, yet sweet sky. 

What numbers of high and powerful Lords, 
and what charming Ladies, reposed under these 
marble monuments, loaded with inscriptions 
which pay homage to their numerous virtues, 
and covered with ornaments which do not always 
reflect much credit on the taste of the artist. It 
required nothing more to complete the serious 
humour in which I felt. than some real feeling 
of grief to oppress me. I felt a presentiment, 
strange and curious! I had arrived opposite to 
a large weeping willow, whose long branches, 
reaching to the earth, effectually barred my pas- 
sage. I raised the foremost branch, and beneath 
it observed a marble tomb. I had already that 
day read so many epitaphs, that my eyes were 
quite wearied. I advanced to the tomb on which 
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the name of the defunct was emblazoned in let- 
ters of gold. I read—judge of my astonish- 
ment—my horror—imy grief. Oh! what had I 
read ? 


Here repose in the hope of a blessed eternity, and in full 
trust in the Lord, the remains of 


MARGARET FLOREFF. 
27th of August, 1836. 
Pray for her Soul. 


For a long time I remained with my eyes fixed 
on the inscription, and could at first scarcely 
credit the evidence of my senses. ‘ She is there 
then,” said I, **she is there, beneath this tree 
which shades her tomb, and beneath this stone 
which sbuts her out from my view.” It was 
then written in the book of fate, that we were to 
meet again. This sweet name of Margaret Flo- 
reff had first kindled in my breast the flame of 
love, and I had again found this name! I had 
at last found her! I clung to the senseless mar- 
ble, and felt asif I could have looked through it. 
I felt the coldness of the chill which was be- 
tween my heart and that heart which for ten 
years had ceased to beat. My lips murmured, 
Margaret! Margaret! Oh! sir,—cried Mr. 
Van Ostal, as if to excuse to me the emotion 
which he felt,—I had not had the pleasure of 
pronouncing that name in the joy of a requited 
love—in the boly and blest enthusiasm of a love 
consecrated by marriage—it was only permitted 
to me to utter it in the depths of despair. All 
those feelings of love and enthusiasm, which 
young men lavish on the objecta of their choice, 
whom they see, whom they hear speak, and who 
smile upon them, I devoted to the ashes of the 
woman who had never smiled upon me, and 
whom I had never yet seen. 

— Here Monsieur Van Ostal, with his eyes filled 
with tears, extended under the table his trem- 
bling hands to his wife, which Madame Van Os- 
tal clasped in her own, regarding with a divine 
tenderness him who appeared to be asking par- 
don of her for a passion of devoted love, of 
which in his confidence in her he did not hesi- 
tate to give her a sincere recital. Atleastit was 
thus that I interpreted the movements and the in- 
tention of my host. My admiration was divided 
between the honest frankness of the avowal, and 
the noble granting of the pardon. In my eyes 
both the husband and the wife were at this mo- 
ment elevated to the same equality of character ; 
one in showing all his weakness—the other in 
her noble indulgence and sympathy for his grief. 
There was in this avowal, the feeling of an er- 
ring son who is sure of the pardon of his faults, 
and of the joy of the mother who is so happy in 
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this repentance, that she loves the guilty one 
more than ever. 

Van Ostal resumed : 

This infatuation would have killed me, had 
I prolonged its ravishing eestasy. I arose and 
went to a small stream, which gently flowed close 
by, and filling with water two large leaves of a 
shell like form, I returned and watered the dwarf 
orange trees which flourished so luxuriantly near 
the tomb of Margaret Floreff. Will you believe 
that under the influence of my feelings, I actu- 
ally from time to time paused in my work, te see 
whether she might not be hidden behind some 
tree, and watching me complete my errand of 
tenderness and of inexplicable love! Pity my 
position—I was enamoured of a dead woman— 
one who had been dead ten years! I was jeal- 
ous—yes jealous—and to such a point that I ex- 
amined the inscriptions on the surrounding tombs 
to see if beneath any of them reposed the re- 
mains of some young lord, but my search was 
fruitless, as I found none but the whited sepul- 
chres of some old nabobs, who had died in the 
time of Tippoo Saib. I breathed freer! Lagain 
seated myself by the tomb, and remained read- 
ing the name of Margaret Floreff until the shades 
of the night warned me that I must depart. 

On slowly and sadly returning to the city, I 
reflected over the whole cireumstances, to imag- 
ine in what manner the body of the poor young 
girl could have been snatched from the sea. I 
concluded that nothing could have been easier : 
the violence of the monsoon—the strength of 
the currents, had driven the body towards the 
land, where it had been cast on shore—her name 
had been found on some documents, which were 
on her person—the piety, or possibly the laws, of 
the English had had the body buried—some no- 
ble and romantic being, pitying her misfortunes, 
had raised this monument to her memory, and 
nature, as if sympathising with the melancholy 
end of this young and beautiful creature, had 
consecrated her resting-place with the magnifi- 
cence of this wide-spreading willow. Thus, 
while the bottle was traversing the ocean, im- 
ploring a prayer for the ship-wrecked girl, her 
body had been reposing for ten years in the cem- 
etery of Calcutta. Prayers were no longer re- 
quired for her, and I would not wish that any 
one else should pray for her. I alone should 
pray for her, as it was J alone who loved her. 

As I re-entered the city, I murmured to my- 
self— My future course is decided—] will never 
marry, and I will never quit Caleutta—as if I 
could ever separate myself from the tomb.” 

As I approached the hotel where Buxton and 
I were staying, he stepped up to me, saying— 
“The Captain has sent to inform us that he sails 
to-morrow at day-break.” 
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“] shall never leave Calcutta,” replied I. 

“f tell you that unless we avail ourselves of 
this opportunity we shall be forced to remain 
here again for some weeks. J have cashed the 
draft for you. which you this morning handed 
to me, and finding that you did not return, J have 
made arrangements with the Certain of the 
steamship Coromandel which is bound direct to 
Batavia. The passages are secured, and we 
must go.” 

* You must go by yourself, Buxton.” 

“Nonsense : you can crack your jokes while 
we are packing up the trunks; but do not lose 
this precious time.” 

“I repeat to you, Buxton, that you must go 
by yourself.” 

“Heavens! what object have I to go? I go 
only to please you.” 

“Buxton, you must go for me and for your- 
self.” 

“I well know,” replied he, “that the heat of 
the sun produces liver complaints and disorders 
of the bowels, but I did’nt before kuow that it 
turned the brain and rendered men mad. Why 
should you not at once go to Batavia, where your 
regiment is lying, and where all your friends 
are? But where have you heen to day? You 
look pale—fatigued ; you alarm me.” 

“Buxton,” cried I. * I have found her!” 

** Whom have you found ?” 

“Her!” replied I. 

“Her! Who!” repeated he. 

* Margaret F loreff.” 

“Oh, my God! my fears are confirmed: he 
has gone mad! You have found the woman 
who was drowned ?” 

“ Yeo!” 

** But where?” 

‘Where the dead are to be found!” 

* But where is that?” 

‘In the cemetery outside of the gates.” 

“ Ah!” replied he. that at least is possible, al- 
though notvery probable. Well, butif you have 
found her—what of that?” 

* What of that?” 

* Yes: what is that to you?) What can now 
hinder your return to Batavia? 
I do not understand” — 

‘| must remain where she is, waiting for the 
day when my turn must come.” 

* This is really the most ridiculous feature in 
the whole affair,” cried Buxton, rapidly walking 
up anddown, * Usually death ends every thing 
—but with yuu it is the contrary—it only begins 
your adventure. Whatdo you mean? 
to remain in Calcutta? 


I do nut see— 


Are we 
Are we not to go to Ba 


tavia? Why? Now do be reasonable. Pray for 
her—shed tears for her—groan for her—if that 
will please you; but at any rate let us go.” 


* Never!” said I. 

_ Well then take the dead woman with you, 
and let us be off.” 

Buxton, you have given me a new idea—a 
tersible idea! buc one on which I shall act;— 
yes, | will carry Margaret Floreff withus! You 
have said the word, and it shall be done !” 

“Do you really think of doing such a prepos- 


|terous thing -, 


“Do I think of it —certainly I do; and I will 
not move without ber.” 

* What! co vou really mean to carry about 
with you her skeleton? Remember the severity 
of the English laws against body-snatching.” 

* Nobody will ever know it. You surely are 
not afraid, Buxton!” 

“T afraid? But we have no time to do it— 
the steamer sails at daybreak ” 

* But we must disinter the body to-night.” 

* Thatis not such an easy thing to do.” 

* But, Buxton, my friend, you must aid me.” 

“ On one condition, and that is—that you will 
never again speak to ine of this woman! Oh, 
that accursed bettle! would that it had been 
sunk ten thousand fathoms in the depths of the 
ocean before it had turned thy brain.” 

“Buxton give me your aid, and I promise 
never again to speak of her to you.” 

“That alone will repay me for the service 
which you ask me to render you.” He cast his 
eyes round the apartment. “Here,” he said, 
“take this silk bag which I had bought for another 
purpose. I will conceal this old Mabratta sabre 
under my cloak, All Caleutta sleeps! Let us 
go.” Buxton suddenly seized my hand and said, 
“ You must swear upon your honor, as a soldier 
and as a man, that so soon as this sad business 
is settled, that you will at once embark with me 
for Batavia.” 

I swear it,” I solemnly replied. 

Buxton rang the bell, which was quickly an- 
swered by a copper-colored servant.” 

“Bring up the bill directly,” said Buxton, 
“and have all these trunks conveyed immedi- 
ately on board the steamer Coromandel.” 

* Yes, my lord.” 

‘And do not expect us here any more, as we 
shall not return to the hotel. Desire the Cap- 
tain of the Coromandel to send his boat for us to 
the wharf, and tell him to give the sailors orders 
to wait for us until we come. Here is a guinea 
for yourself.” 

The servant bowed and proceeded to execute 
his commission. 

* Let us be off,” said my devoted companion. 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


The work without a name, as one of the 
witches of Shakespeare characterizes the sacri 
lege of profaning graves—the work which we had 
resolved to do, rendered both Buxton and my- 
self silent. We traversed the whole town, which 
was wrapped in sleep, and soon left the streets 
and houses behind us. As we reached the coun. 
try, nothing was heard bat the cries of animals 
and the howling of dogs. The night was serene 
and beautiful, and surrounded with the exhala- 
tions of the most beautiful lowers, we soou ar- 
rived at the cemetery. The wall which sur- 
rounded it was low, bat had it been forty times 
the height, we should easily have scaled it—we 
therefore soon found ourselves within the enclo- 
sure. 

«Lead me to the place of our destination,” 
said Buxton, drawing the large sword from be- 
neath his cloak, “but do not make a m stake. 
aud make me dig up some old fellow who died 
about fifty years ago. We have no light. which 
is very unfortunate. However, the night is 
pretty clear.” 

“Here it is.” said [: “ this is the place.” 

* Do not speak su loud: speak lower,” replied 
Buxton. 

Assisted by me. he removed the large branches 
of the willows, and creeping between the trunks 
of the trees, we soon reached the spot, in the 
midst of which rose the monument which cov- 
ered the remains of Margaret Flore. 

[can see two eyes,” suddenly said Buxton, 
in a low tone. 

* Two eyes! Where?” 

“Straight on—look where my finger points.” 

“I see them! bow horribly they glare on us!” 

* Can it be that this apparition is sent to pun- 
ish us for the sacrilege we are about to commit?” 

“ Nonsense,” said Buxton, resolutely advan- 
cing. 


A blow from the sabre suddenly fell between | 





We were now 


to he able readily to overthrow it. 
both hard at work—Buxton with his sabre, and 
1 with my bands, both of us throwing up the 
mould with all our foree, but at the end of half 
an hour's hard work, we had found no signs of 


the object of our search. Nothing but mould, 
roots. sand, shells and stones. 

“Ah!” at length cried Buxton, “in this coun- 
try, they bury very deep. {tis evident they do 
not wish them to leave their graves.” 

“Courage, my friend—courage. 
must not give up the search.” 

A coid sweat spread over my forehead and 
hands. 

* You will not give up, I see,” said Buxton in 
atone of pity. “Itis your first rendezvous of 
love.” 

‘‘ Here is something at last,” said I—* here is 
something.” 

« Let us see what itis,” cried Buxton, plung- 
ing his sabre in the direction where my hands 
had been groping. ‘Here really is something : 
it is not of wood—but of some metal. In what 
sort of coffins are people buried here ?” 

The violent efforts which Buxton made to raise 
the object under which he had placed his blade, 
were so unnecessary, that by the shock he was 
thrown forward with great force, and a small tin 
box feil at my feet. 

* Really,” said Buxton, * these grave-yard ad- 


Now we 


ventures are always unpleasant; my head is des- 


perately sore with my fall. But what is that 
you have iv your hands?” 

* The small tin box you just threw out of the 
grave.” 

* Well. that is very strange. Has the hody 
then been burnt according to the custom of the 
natives, amd the ashes enclosed in this box.” 

* Buxton, pray do not joke.” 

‘* Give me the box, then,” cried he; “it must 
contain something. Shall we first see what it 
contains, before arguing further?” 

* Certainly,” replied I. 

The sabre of Buxton was employed on this 


the two eyes. which no longer glared at us. The | second operation, which was fortunately of a 
{ ee 
sound of a heavy fall was heard, and something | character less sad thau the former one. With 


dropped at our feet. On picking it up we dis 
covered it to be an enormous ow!, two anda 


curiosities whose very existence some centurics 
hence will be denied. as are te-day denied the 
past existence of griffins. 

**Get out of the way,” said Buxton, seizing 
the dead owl by bis wings, and hurling bim oi a 
long distance ; * now to business.” 

He placed his enormous sabre between the 
marble of the tomb and the grave, and raised 
the top stoue without any serious resistance. 


the point, we soon cut through one of the sides, 


| and the box having been opeued, we found insice 
haii feet in height; one of those ornithological | a paper. 





+» What is written on it,’ demanded Buxton. 

* You mast wait till | cau see.” 

“Come reund here—it is | gbier; can you see 
now !” 

«A little more than before.” 

«You will see better directly.” said Buxton, 
pulling aside some of the overhanging branches 
and the light of the day which was just begin- 


I ning to break, reached me through this opening. 
had on!y to place this stone on the perpendicular ‘I then read these words, writteu in large char- 
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acters on the paper which we had just extracted 
from the tin box : 

“The body of Margaret Floreff has been de- 
posited in the tomb fifteen months. It has ac- 
cording to her wish, been transported to Amster- 
dam, her native city, where she desired to be 
buried. Her will has been accomplished. Let 
God’s will be done.” 

Buxton and I looked at each other with an 
air of the most profound astonishment. There 
was then nothing in the tomb we had had the 
trouble of opening. The body of Margaret Flo- 
reff was in Holland, whence I had just returned, 
and where I should not again be going for very 
many years. If we had resided many years in 
India we should have found nothing at all singu- 
lar in the fact, that in lieu of finding a skeleton 
in the tomb, we had found a piece of informa- 
tion—we should not then have been ignorant, 
that when the rich Europeans die, their friends 
deposit their bodies in temporary graves or cata- 
coinbs, until the vessels are ready to sail, to con- 
vey their mortal remains to the land of their na- 
tivity. 

“We have nothing more to do here,” said 
Buxton, aiding me to replace the tomb-stone. 

“ Nothing,” sorrowfully replied I. 

The boat from the Coromandel is waiting at 
the wharf; let us make haste! Sailors are not 
very patient as you well know.” 

“IT will follow you,” said I to Buxton, bring- 
ing away the box in which I had made the dis- 
covery, which possibly some day might be of in- 
teresttome. I brought away also some flowers, 
some moss, some little branches of the willow 
tree, and three shells which I had picked up from 
the bottom of the grave. It was true that she 
was no longer there, but she had lain in that 
tomb! Was not that enough? 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


It was clear day light when we arrived at the 
wharf, and it was certainly time that we were 
there. The Captain of the Coromandel had re- 
called the sailors, who were just shoving off the 
boat to return without us, and fortunately we 
were just in time. 

The voyage was long and stormy, but no event 
of any importance occurred to vary the mo- 
notony of the trip. 

**My good husband,” said Madame Van Os- 
tal, interrupting him, * possibly Monsieur would 
like to take his tea in the apartment, surrounded 
by the green-house, where you first received him 
this morning.” 

“Well let us go there then,” said Mr. Van 


Ostal, rising and going to the pavilion through a 
gallery filled with botanical specimens which we 
had not yet passed through, and which was to 
me therefore unknown. 

I offered my arm to Madame Van Ostal. 

Mr. Van Ostal did not follow us immediately. 

“Whenever,” said my charming hostess, ‘it 
happens to my husband, to refer to the period of 
bis youth, which has been not a little adventu- 
rous, he experiences a fit of melancholy, which 
often lasts several days.” 

“I am very sorry,” replied I, to Madame Van 
Ostal, “ thatit is so; if I could have forseen that 
by the indiscretion of my visit, and more espe- 
cially by my questions—” 

“Why,” said she, interrupting me, “ believe 
me. he is not the less happy, and for my part I 
would not have wished that he should have de- 
clined to have given you the romantic particu- 
lars of his adventure.” 

“ Which proves, Madame,” added I, * the ele- 
vation of his mind and the clemency of yours.” 

A smile, for which I was at a loss to account, 
gradually spread over her face, and hindered me 
from pursuing the thread of our conversation. 

“Do you observe nothing at the foot of that 
large tree?” said Madame Van Ostal; ‘under 
that tree which is named by the natives, the 
traveller’s tree.” She called aloud—Columbo! 
James!—and two children, who were playing 
round the tree, ran up to her and threw them- 
selves into her arms. 

“They are my children,” said she. They 
looked at me with curiosity and smiled. I took 
them in my arms and embraced them. “Go 
and play, my dear little children, and amuse 
yourselves.” 

** My husband,” said Madame Van Ostal, turn- 
ing to me, “has named the eldest child Columbo, 
in memory of the town where he so providen- 
tially arrived after his shipwreck, and our second 
son, James, which is the name of Mr. Buxton, 
whose adventures were so intimately connected 
with those of Mr. Van Ostal. .Here he comes 
with some of his good cigars.” 

* Wiil you permit me to remain?” she asked 
of her husband, after having poured us out a cup 
of tea, “I am also curious to hear the end of 
the history of Margaret Floreff.” 

Behold us all three seated at the table before 
a large tea-pot, flanked with several plates of 
toasted bread. 

Mr. Van Ostal resumed : 

—I had now returned to garrison duty, which 
in Batavia leads one to a life of dissipation and 
extravagance, and three months had rapidly 
passed away. We had very little military exer- 





cises, very few reviews, no studies, but plenty of 
dinners, plenty of balls, plenty of fétes, and for 
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the major portion of the officers, an eternal ex- 
citement of wine, rum and tobacco. 

One day it came to my turn of duty to accom- 
pany a battalion of my regiment to assist at 
some religious ceremony, which was celebrated 
every Sunday, in the most magnificent temple 
of Java, and consequently of Batavia. My 
comrades and I were ordered to appear in full 
regimentals, four places were reserved just under 
the pulpit of the preacher, the service was as 
usual gone through in the greatest silence,—after 
which the orator edified us with an eloquent ser- 
mon which he had prepared expressly for us. 
We had risen to go out, preferring to meditate in 
the open air, on the important lessons of morality 
which he endeavored to inculcate in us, when 
he requested us to again seat ourselves. This 
was complied with even by Buxton, although 
greatly against his desire. 

‘My brothers and sisters,” said the preacher 
resuming his discourse, “a French captain has 
placed in my hands the sum of one thousand 
pounds sterling, to distribute in charity, to pay 
for and to raise a monumental tomb to two per- 
sons, whose names I will directly give you. It 
is by Divine Providence that he has been entrust- 
ed with this mission, which he has resigned 
to me, and with the particulars of which I now 
acquaint you. The true facts of this romantic 
piety are, that in the open sea, he found a botile 
floating, on opening which he discovered one 
thousand pounds sterling in bank notes which he 
has handed over to me, and this paper,” which 
the preacher then held up, “on which [ found 
the following words :” 

I, Louis Van Ostal, who am now about to per- 
ish from shipwreck at a distance of one hundred 
and fifty leagues from the island of Ceylon, do 
hereby give the one thousand pounds sterling 
which are enclosed in this bottle, to him or to 
those who, after having found it, will cause 
prayers to be said for me and for my well be- 
loved, unknown, Margaret Floreff, and who will 
cause one monumental tomb to be raised to us 
both.” 

“My brothers and my sisters,” resumed the 
preacher, “let us then pray for this Louis Van 
Osial.” 

“ Hold,” said I, interrupting him, by advanc- 
ing to the pulpit, “1 am Louis Van Ostal who 
wrote those lines, and surely I am not dead !” 

To give you any idea of the disorder and the 
excitement which this affair caused, in a church 
filled with the richest aud most influential of the 
Dutch residents, and with the highest ladies of 
the aristocracy of Batavia is utterly impossible. 
But one thing I can tell you and that is, that 
above all the noise and confusion was to be heard 
the infernal boisterous laugh of Buxton, which 


broke forth, when arrived at the foot of the pul- 
pit, to afford some explanation of the affair, I 
found myself opposite a woman, who was cry- 
ing out ‘I am Margaret Floreff!” 

“What! it was really she,” said I interrupting 
Mr. Van Ostal, *‘it was really she—but how could 
it be—the tomb erected to her memory at Cal- 
cutta—the body of Margaret Floreff removed 
to Am terdam !”— 

“Tt was and it was not,” replied he. 

“Aud this woman, was she young, beautiful? 
in fact was she as you had imagined her to be?”’ 

* She was frightful: awful to look on,” an- 
swered Mr. Van Ostal—* really of an inconceiv- 
able ugliness, and that was the cause of the dia- 
bolical hilarity of thit satanic Buxton.” 

The creation of my brain, the companion of 
my sleeping and of my waking hours was a per- 
fect monster. 

Mr. Van Ostal uttered these words in sucha 
piteous tone, that I, who was only a spectator, a 
listener, felt myself utterly crushed, so great had 
been the interest I had taken in his recital. 

«‘ Make yourself easy, sir,” said Madame Van 
Ostal, “reassure yourself: the story is not yet 
finished.” 

Her husband then continued his recital .— 

“Tt is well known,” said Buxton to me, “ that 
those who like you commence by pursuing the 
eagle of the ideal, always finish by catehing the 
‘goose of disappointment. Your case is a de- 
plorable proof of this. To follow across the 
seas, and even after death, a woman whom you 
know only in your dreams, and to arrive at what? 
to discover an old yellow toothless hag, who, 
horror of horrors, is not even dead !” 

I could not reply. 

“Do you not see,” he resumed, ‘where your 
stupid romance has led you to? and the effects 
jof your absurd ideas, in looking on women as 
angels, when they have the same weaknesses, the 
same infirmities as ourselves.” 

Still I did not answer. 

‘Believe me,” he continued, “and act on my 
advice. Marry some rich Creole, who will bring 
you as her dowry, plenty of pepper, plenty of 
cinnamon, plenty of tea—later she will bring you 
plenty of children. Take my advice, marry, let 
your brain, which is very soft, rest in peace, and 
give repose to your heart which is really too ex- 
citeable.” 

This time I answered him :—* Follow me and 
let us go and see this woman.” 

“ What,” he said, * you are not yet convinced.” 

“No! there is so much improbability.” 

“But since you say she is the lady in ques- 
tion.” 

“ There can be no harm in hearing her expla- 
nation a second time: besides I have had no op- 
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portunity of personally interrogating her.” 

“ But this public avowal.” 

“ What of that.” answered I. 

“But if untrue. what object could she have 
had in making it?” 

“I am utterly ignorant, but I have a presenti- 
ment. id 

“ You are really incurable with your presenti 
ments—I am sure that you firmly believe, that 
you have to deal with some fairy, perhaps with 
the fairy Citron, the protectress of the natives: 
and that if spite of her dreadfully ugly legs, you 
fall at her feet, and that spite of her hideous 
arms, you kiss her hands, she will suddenly be 
transformed into a young and beautiful prin- 
cess, who will be but too happy to reward your 
constancy, by a love worthy of reciprocating 
thine. My good friend, even the old nurses no 
longer believe iu fairy tales, and children laugh 
at them. 

‘* Let us go and see this woman,” said I. 

“[ am ready, but do you kuow where she 
lives ?” 

* Yes,” replied I, “I have made inquiries.” 

“I will follow you then—lead the way.” 





CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


We went without loss of time to the woman, 
or rather to the sorceress, who on the Sunday 
preceding, had caused me to cut such a ridicu- 
lous appearance. 

Her habitation was very small and being in a 
very obscure part of the town. we had much 
difficulty in finding it. ** Madam,” said [, on at 
last entering her house, * I am Mr. Van Ostal, he, 
whose name the other day was mixed up with 
yours at the church service, where both of ou» 
had the honor of assisting. It must have seemed 
to you very strange, that one day, ina fitof mad- 
ness, I should have taken the unpardonable lib- 
erty of wishing that prayers might be said for 
both of us and that our names should be in- 
scribed on the same tomb.” 

* Certainly it did, sir.” replied she. 

“ But,” resumed [, if my conduct is extraor- 
divary, you must admit, Madam, that your posi- 
tion is not the less so. You are wrecked—for 
you have been shipwrecked !” 

* Yes, sir. | have, in the Indian ocean two hun- 
dred leagues vorth of Madag sear.” 

Thisexactness in her answer startled me, T must 
avow, for if she had not been shipwrecked. how 
could she so accurately know the topography of 
the ocean. 

“You are wrecked,” I continued, “ and at the 
moment, you are about to p: rish, you write ona 
slip of paper, which you carefully seal up in a 








bottle your last wishes and desires—later I join 
mine to them, under circumstances which oecur- 
red to me of a precisely similar nature. What 
happened then ?” 

1 waited for her reply. 

“It happened,” said she, * that the bottle in 
which you had placed the paper written by me, 
and the paper written by yourself is picked up 
by the captain of a French vessel”— 

“Oh! excuse me,” interrupted I, “ something 
else happened first.” 

* What was it, sir?” 

«That your body was cast on the shore”— 

* But Madam having been dead,” chimed in 
Buxton with impurturbable gravity, * was of 
course ignorant of that circumstance.” 

“She is then possibly iguorant,” said 1, now 
thoroughly convinced that we bad to deal with 
some adventuress, * that she was buried’’— 

The loud laugh of Buxton prevented me from 
completing my sentence. 

The woman saved me the trouble by saying— 
* Yes, buried at the cemetery at Calcutta!” 

Neither Buxton nor I laughed again. It was 
then she! 

* Ah, you know Madam that you were buricd 
at Caleutta.” said Buxton, “then of course you 
know where your skeleton now is—I do not 
speak of that one, which we now have the plea- 
sure of addressing—but the original one.” 

The woman looked at us both with an air of 
cool assurance, and then answered: “1 repose 
in the cemetery of Amsterdam.” I was as- 
tounded! The atheist Buxton, trembled from 
head to toe. 

* Understand me, Madam,” said I, “ no one is 
more disposed to believe in the supernatural 
than [ am, but if you are dead” — 

* My God,” answered she, * 1 am not dead, 

-ither do [ wish to be, but you question me so 
}much on this matter that I must explain every 
thing to you. This Margaret Floreff,” said this 
woman, in whom we felt at the moment such 
deep interest. ** was not drowned in the Indian 
ocean. Daughter of a Dutch merchant, she 
tranquilly died in her bed at Calcutta. Her fa- 
ther whom she greatly loved, having been buried 
in the cemetery at Amsterdam, it was her wish 
to lie by his side—” 

* But who are you 2” interrupted I, “ you bear 
the sane name.” 

‘*f am her niece and her adopted child.” 

Buxton's eves caught mine. and expressed his 
opinion that we should soon get at the facts of 
the case. There was no question that we had 
a Margaret Floreff before us, even if she were 
not the one we souzht. 

Being her niece and her adopted child of course 
I have to bear her name, aud in strict justice I 
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should also receive the one thousan. pounds 
which you placed in the bottle.” 

* Of course,” said Buxton, “that is very | 
likely.” 

An imperative jest from me did not stop him! 
from proceeding further. 
“Of course,” he continued, ‘you have the 
right to receive the money, but only on one con- | 
dition, and that is that you will consent to be bu-| 
ried in the tom which these thousand pounds 
were destined to erect to you,” 

“What? to bury me?” 

* Do not pay any attention to my joking friend,” 
said I, “fetch a pen. ink and paper, and write 
me out a receipt for the thousand pouuds sterling : 
I have the amount with me.” 





The woman commenced writing—at the sec- | 
ond line [ stopped her. | 

“[s that your usual writing?” said I. “7 
you always write like that?” 

* Certainly. sir.” 


lude.” 
ters from Margaret, and her portrait. 
| compare the two writings. and if they agree, why 


* But then perhaps we are not now speaking 


\of the same person !” said I. 


“Of course I do not know to whom you al- 
++ Ah!" cried she, * J] have here some let- 
You can 


jit must be her to whom you allude. 1 will get 
them for you out of the annoire directly.” 


Placing the two writings together my heart 


thrilled with joy at the confirmation of my hopes. 


* The portrait; where is the portrait?” said I 


impatiently, 


She placed the portrait in my hands. A cry 


of joy burst from me, and I could only say, * it 
is she !” 


* You know her then?” said the woman, “have 


you ever seen her?” 


“* Never,” replied I. 
Buxton gazed long and steadfastly on the por- 


> trait. 


“ What beautiful eyes,” said he—* what ex- 


| pression in the face—what a forehead—what 


“Then this,” replied I, drawing forth the pa- | hands, what divine hands—I am in love with her 
per f had found in the bottle “is uot -your wri-| myself. for like Byron. like Voltaire, | am an ar- 


ting.” 
| compared the two writings! 
The falsehood was discovered, and the cause 


deut admirer of beautiful hande.”’ 


Iu the fulness of my heart | embraced Buxton. 
The woman whose impudence I had exposed, 


of the falsehood would soon be discovered also. | and whose attempt at imposition I had unveiled, 


| 
The eyes of the unfortunate woman filled with | 
tears—she beat her head. and uttered but one) 


word, * Poverty!” She then coufessed that al- 
though her name was Floreff, that she was only 
a distant relation, and not the adopted daughter 


of her whose name was Margaret Floreff. When, 


she heard the preacher relate that the thousand 
pounds were destived to raise a tomb to her who 
had perished, she reasoned to herself with the 
greedy insiinct of poverty:—*If such a large 
sum be given for a dead Floreff, what will not 
be given fur a living Floreff—I have escaped 
from the perils of a shipwreck.” But she had 
not heard that there was another party concern- 
ed, one who was ready to disprove her assertion. 
She had not foreseen that I was no more dead 
than she was dead : 

* Ilowever, Madam, you may have at:empt- 
ed to deceive us, I forgive you. and I now 
freely give you this mouey—but tell me by the 
holy name of God and by the safety of your soul, 
if another Margaret Floreff has ever lived, if she 


ocean gave to me, has ever existed ?” 

* She once lived.” 

** And was she lost at sea?” 

“IT never knew of any accident having hap- 
pened to her at sea. When she arrived at Ba- 
tavia where she did not long remain, she did not 
inform me of any accident having happened to 
her on the passage.” 


exhibited better feelings than I could have ima- 
gined. For giving me the portrait of Margaret 
Floreff, she returned me the thousand pounds 
which I had given her. 

I kept the portrait, but insisted on her taking 
the money. 


CHAPTER THE FIGHTH. 


*“ You said, Madam, that Margaret F loreff eame 


'to Batavia.” 


* Yes, sir.” 

‘“*Who accompanied her? Who was with 
her?” 

“ Her father, who was inspector general of the 
colonial custom-houses.”’ 

« And how long is it since they left Batavia?” 

* About eighteen months,” she said. 

“ Eighteen months! then it is evident that this 


shipwreck of which you was ignorant and of 
whose hands have traced these lines, which the. 


which you could have known nothing, must have 
occurred on her return—it must have happeved 
then !” 

What a fate was mine—I had only found her 
to again lose her. 

“Where did she go to when she left Batavia? 
to Europe?” 

“No, sir, to South America—to Surinam.” 





“ Alas, my poor friend,” said Buxton, “ your 
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romance is now finished,” and taking me by the 
arms he dragged me from the house. 

** You have traced her,” he said to her embar- 
kation on her fatal voyage to Surinam, on 
which passage it is evident she must have been 
lost. You must now give up all hope of her, for the 
fishes and the sharks of the ocean, who have long 
since devoured her, will never again restore her 
to you. My poor friend, there is one more chance 
of traciug her, and to the last I will assist you.” 

Buxton then led me to one of the finest edifices 
of Batavia, to the Marine office, where all ves- 
sels are obliged to deposit on their arrival a copy 
of their log books, and where the permits for 
sailing are granted. 

Buxton at once addressed himself to a friend 
of whom he had often spoken to me. 

‘*Do me the favor of informing me whether 
any of the vessels which sailed from here for 
Surinam eighteen months since, met with any 
disaster at sea ?”’ 


Buxton’s friend opened one of the ponderous, 


folios, in which are inscribed the archives of the 
sea—he searched—he searched. 

“ Surinam,” cried he—* Surinam—here it is— 
there is a black cross iu the index—one vessel 
was lost.” 

Buxton grasped me firmly by the hand, and J 
could see tears rolling down his cheeks. 

‘By what accident was she lost?” demand- 
ed he. 

“Impossible to form any idea if all were lost,” 
was the reply. 

‘But no, sir, it is not impossible,” said the 
Secretary General, who having been close to us 
had heard all this conversation. ‘Turn to the 
page noted in the index, and ascertain the name 
of the vessel which arrived at Batavia with the 
news of her loss.” 

Buxton’s friend read aloud. The Albatross, 
Captain Boxwell, nothing—no intelligence: La 
Fleche, Captain Verhagen, nothing, no report: 
the Dorade, Captain Ixel, nothing, not a word. 

“There, sir,” interrupted I, “there: the Su- 
matra, Captain Suyers: read that, and rather 
let me read this extract from the Log Book :”’— 

“Yesterday, at sundown, in crossing the Mal- 
divean Archipelago, we perceived at five leagues 
distance from us, the group of islands named the 
Seven Brothers, bearing sixty leagues distant, a 
very large light which announced to us, without 
doubt, some extensive conflagration. Although 
the wind was nearly dead ahead, we tacked and 
retacked, with so much promptitude, that within 
two hours we were along side of the burning 
vessel. We did not endeavor to save her—it 
would have been a useless task. We directed 
all our attentions to saving the passengers and 
the crew, and succeeded in transporting them on 


board the Sumatra. We left the vessel to her 
fate—she was named the Nicobar, Captain Van 
Kessel, bound to Surinam. We landed the 
passengers and crew at the islands of Gama, 
whence a vessel of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany conveyed them to Surinam. Only two 
persons were lost by the destruction of the vessel, 
the captain and a young lady, one of the passen- 
gers, who fell into the seas and were drowned in 
stepping into the boat.” 

Suppose that that young lady was Margaret 
lloreff: Oh! horror! 

** My sailing permit for Paramaribo, can I have 
it? Isit ready yet?” said a Dutch Captain inter- 
rupting me inthe midst of my reflections. 

“ Here it is.”’ said the clerk. 

* Paramaribo is not very far from Surinam,” 
said I to the captain. 

* Very close,” replied he, “but Surinam is a 
long distance from here.” 

‘Have you room for any passengers on board 
your ship?” asked I. 

“Not for many.” 

“For two—for my friend and I.” 

“I must sail in two hours—” 

“We shall be on board in two hours,” said I 
interrupting him.” 

Half an hour afterwards I had sent in my re- 
signation to the General in command of the co- 
lonial troops, and with Buxton | sailed for Dutch 
Guiana. What was the loss of the time? What 
was the ocean, and its dangers! More especially 
to us who were both young. Buxton fell entire- 
ly into my views, and we pursued the traces of 
the object of our search with the same ardor, as 
did Christopher Columbus, when he discovered 
America. 

Four months after we sailed from Batavia we 
were sailing up the Guiana river. We landed 
without loss of time; I went on alone to Suri- 
nam; Buxton remained at Paramaribo. He 
wished to accompany me, but I would not per- 
mit him. I determined to go alone; alone there- 
fore I went to the country house, where resided 
the father of Margaret Floreff. The old negro 
who gave me the information knew no more 
than that Mr. Floreff had resigned his inspector- 
ship and had entirely retired from public life. I 
arrived at the village—just such a one as we have 
in Holland. I inquired for the house. I enter- 
ed an avenue of orange trees. Oh! how my 
heart did beat—how strangely was I agitated. 
1 held in my hands a portrait—at the end of the 
avenue, I saw a young lady—it was she!” 

Mr. and Madam Van Ostal had both risen 
from the table and had thrown themselves into 
each other’s arms. 

Margaret Floreff was before me! 





So soon as Mr. Floreff had mastered his feel- 
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ings he rang the bell—a servant answered it—he 
gave him some orders in Dutch. 

“And Buxton!” said I, “what became of 
him ?” 

* Oh! he is very happy—he is married, and has 
become a sincere christian.” 

The door opened and the servant brought in a 
velvet cushion on which was placed a tortoise- 
shell box, profusely ornamented with gold and 
with precious stones. Mr. Van Ostal opened it. 
At the bottom of the box, covered with silk, was 
a bottle. 

‘Open it, my dear,” said Mr. Van Ostal to his 
wife, handing it to her. 

After calling her two children, Madame Van 
Ostal drew the cork from the bottle and turned 
it up, when a slip of paper fell from it. With 
flowing tears she read the lines which were traced 
on it: 

“T, Louis Van Ostal, who am now about to per- 
ish from shipwreck, ata distance of one hundred 
and fifty leagues from the Island of Ceylon, do 
hereby give the one thousand pounds sterling 
which are enclosed in this bottle to him, or to 
those who, after having found it, will cause 
prayers to be said for me, and for my well-be- 
loved, unknown Margaret Floreff, and who will 
cause One monumental tomb to be raised to us 
both.” 

After reading it Madame Van Ostal embraced 
her husband and her children, and said, “ my 
dear husband, on such a day the poor must not 
be forgetten.” 





STANZAS. 


(Coucluded from the July number.) 
XVI. 


The sunlight flashes thro’ the fine 
And tender foliage: all the air 
Is redolent of leaves, and fair 

Are rolling hills with eglantine ; 


And early crocuses deep set 
In springing grass, and primrose sweet ;— 
And yonder where the rivulets meet 

I see the tender violet. 


The yellow buttercup is thrown 
A flame upon the sunny hills, 
And on a thousand ponds and rills 
The water-lilies make their moan :— 


And slender flags bow to the wind— 
A whisper ’mid their towering stalks :— 
Thro’ meadow, vale and woodland walks 
Spring speaks her joy to heart and mind, 


And with the rustle of her long 

And many-colored pinions, is 

A tenderer thought than loved one’s kiss, 
A softer sound than girlhood’s song ! 


Vor. XVII—62 





The eglantine may bourgeon, bloom 
Upon a thousand hills, and dear 
The blossoms of the opening year 

Be to all hearts, and spring illume 


The valleys with ten thousand flowers,— 
On every mountain side with buds 
The tulip trees, and lofty woods 

Make joyful with her laughing hours. 


They charm no more! since he has gone, 
There is no music in the air. 
Away with flowers however fair— 

The breezes sigh, the lilies moan! 


XVII. 


The city stretches all around, 

And dimly comes the golden light 

And sway of trees (a sylvan sight) 
Thro’ window-panes with dust embrown’d. 


This motley crowd that ever flows 
Toward the Bank, the Wharf, the Court, 
On ceaseless feet, the hurried port 

Of those who hasten ere the close 


Of money vaults to draw their gold— 
All shock the spirit and its dreams 
Fly to the woodlands and the streams 

In country dingles, shaded, cold. 


I find him not in any place 

Around me; only in the glance 

Of streams and leaves his countenance 
Comes to me,—grandeur mixed with grace 


Not of this world, and holy eyes 

Where melancholy slept at call 

Of thought her master :—crowning all 
A voice whose cadence never dies. 


XVIII. 


O tempt me not Heartof the world, 
I would not take thee to my breast, 
I long for silence and for rest ;— 
Above me far the disk is hurled 


By trainéd arms; they love to rouse 
Tumultuous-tongued applause and take 
Delight in echoing shouts that break 

The laurel circling other brows. 


*Tis well for them: they act their part, 
Leave me in turn to act my own— 
A few hours creeping dull and lone 
And then I join that other heart. 


O may it be! when earth recedes 
And all the world is nought to me, 
© may | place my trust in Thee, 

Whose wounded side forever bleeds ! 


xXIx. 


Come from the fields thy dwelling-place 
O Spirit of the past and steep 
My wounded soul in dreamy sleep, 
And fit its sandals for the race 
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Of flashing, hurrying life, and spread 

A soft oblivion o’er the ills 

With which the fainting bosom fills, 
And calm the throbbing heart and head : 


So shall I gather strength again 
To stem the tide of worldly strife, 
To bear the weariness of life, 

And feel that all things are not vain,— 


Not vain because the allotted years 

But waft me nearer to the shore 

Of the other land, where nevermore 
The heart shall falter, charged with tears, 


But gazing on that glorified 
And stately face, eternal praise 
Sing to the Ancient One of days 
And Him who for our safety died. 


xX. 


O whisper, travelling from the bourne 
Of yon horizon’s purple veil, 
Why tear the heart, of no avail 
Make all the pathway, I have worn 


With faltering footfalls to the shrine 
Of Patience,—rend the shadows dim, 
That prompted me to sing a hymn 
To Resignation? I am thine 


Once more, O grief, and every sound 
That soars the air, and every form 
That glads the calm, or rides the storm 

Speaks only of that holy ground 


Beyond the mountains and the face 
That left us early on its flight 
To grander realms of purer light,— 
The halo of divinest grace. 


XXx!I. 


We read that when the accursed tribe 
Of Judah gave their Lorp to shame 
And called with clamorous acclaim 

For Barabbas; with scoff and gibe 


O’erwhelmed the living truth and drave 
With goading thongs the son of God 
Toward that hill above the abode 

Of those he came on earth to save, 


And woud have gathered as a hen 
Her chickens underneath her wing, 
Who wou/d not know their lord and king, 
That God-accurséd race of men; 


And bore his feeble shoulders down 
With all that weight of iron wood 
On which his sacrificial blood 

Would fall, and placed the thornéd crown 


Upon his tender brows, the sigh 
Of anguish scouted, and his crest 
Be-mocked with foul-mouthed laugh and jest 
What time he drew toward Calvary ;— 


We read they carved that holy frame 
Of aspen wood, and that the tree 
Must quake and shiver ceaselessly 

And ever moan the grief and shame 





To earth, of which it was a part 
When that dread tragedy became 
A living fact, a burning flame 

Consuming every after heart. 


The aspen is the tender soul, 
Shocked by the sudden stroke of grief, 
Which asks no respite or relief 

But moved by every thought must roll 


A ceaseless moan unto the sky 
Where now abides that tender heart, 
Above the things of earth—a part 
Of Him who died on Calvary. 


XXII. 


*Tis said a weeping mother laid 
Upon the grave of her young child, 
Who early left her undefiled 

Before the grace of youth decayed, 


The little vase of porcelain ware, 
Her plaything in the sunny hours, 
Amid the innocence of flowers 

Ere Jesus bore her pure and fair 


To other worlds; and many eves 

And rosy morns unheeded passed, 

And wandering winds their burden cast, 
And flowers grew up, and twined their leaves 


And clustering blooms and tendrils fair 
About the vase; and running round 
The whiteness of the porcelain ground, 

Grew to a beauty rich and rare:— 


And that a master mind and heart 
Who saw these tendrils twine and fall 
Conceived the Corinthion capital 

And crowned with it the brows of art. 


So I would find upon his tomb 
Some memory of the former days, 
And when the strength of hope decays 
And memory steeps the heart in gloom, 


Take up the thought with feeble hands 
And crown my grief,—and ever hold 
This memory of the days of old— 

And stand as yonder column stands. 


XXIII. 


O river pouring evermore 
Thy voice upon the emerald slopes 
Of stately mountains, all my hopes 
Die in this low and solemn roar. 


For here he lived and morning winds, 
That sigh along thy wooded shore 
And wave the white-armed sycamore, 

And every clustering flower that binds 


The grass into a carpet deep, 
And every wave that seeks the sea, 
But ope the floods of memory— 

But say to grief “ Thou shait not sleep.” 


XXIV. 


As one who leans upon a tomb 
And suffers all her golden hair 
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To bathe the marble smooth and fair, 
But half-revealed from out the gloom 


By the soft light of moons which rise 
And glimmer through the cypress trees,— 
A quivering shadow in the breeze— 
Revealing tears in tender eyes ; 


And pours low-toned upon the air 
The anguish of a broken heart, 
Until the fading stars depart, 

And morning with her golden share 


Ploughs through the azure of the east ; 
So dreaming o’er that vanished one, 
The spirit still will make its moan 

With moistened eyes and sobbing breast, 


Until the morning of the sky, 
With that great trumpet’s solemn roar, 
Dawn bright on mountain, sea and shore, 
And solve the last great mystery. 


XXV. 


Vain solace! Thou wert to my heart 
A thing of earth, a noble soul, 
And though no better than a mole 
With sightless eyes, to what thou art, 


Why could’st thou not remain the form 
I loved thee in ! no change was meet 
To affect the spirit, mild and sweet, 

So noble, tender, bright and warm : 


As if a ray came from the queen 
Of night to glad the heart and eye, 
But fading soon away should die, 
Before the daylight’s bolder sheen. 


XXVI. 


The sunset died that tender day, 
Across the mountains bright and pure, 
And bathed with golden waves the shore 
Of evening and the fringéd spray, 


And stately ships which glided by, 
With whitest sails toward the dim 
Untravelled seas beyond the rim 

Of peaks that melted in the sky. 


He sat upon the trellis’d porch, 

And still the conversation ranged 

From olden things all gone or changed, 
To grand, eternal Truth—a torch 


That spread around a steady light, 
And mocked the strength of hostile hands, 
And pointed man to other lands 

Of hope beyond Thought’s farthest flight. 


That noble forehead, broad and calm, 
Was flushed with evening’s holy ray, 
His eye gave back the light of day— 

His words poured out a soothing balm; 


His low sweet tones fell on the ear 
Like music in the quiet watch 
Of midnight, when the spirits catch 
At golden memories, ever dear. 








And now recalling that dim eve, 
And him who spake those noble words, 
Though trembling still in all its chords, 
My heart is calmed and I believe, 


XXVII. 


Would I were with thee now at rest, 
Where creeps the sweet-briar and the vine 
In that low, shadowed tomb of thine 

Beyond the mountains, in the West. 


There sweet wild-briar and columbine, 
With aii the violets born of spring— 
The early linnet’s jargoning, 

The bleat of iambs, the low of kine— 


All, all, do compass thee around! 
For Nature with her beauteous hues, 
And dulcet sounds, is loth to lose 
The memory of that holy ground. 


Would I were with thee—that no more 
The billows of a weary life, 
Of toil and heart-consuming strife, 
Might beat upon the unanswering shore 


Of my existence—and the tears 
I shed for thee, could fall for me, 
And over mountain. lawn and lea 
The shadowing clouds sweep other years. 


XXVIII. 


The deep alarum of the drum 
Resounds in yonder busy street, 
The horses move on restless feet, 
And every urchin cries, “ They come !” 


With which the trumpet blares aloud 
And brazen-throated horns reply : 
The incense of the melody 

Floats upward like a golden cloud. 


And like the boy’s my soul is fired, 
And half I grasp the empty air, 
With dreams of lists and ladies fair, 

As in the days when I aspired. 


The trumpet dies a distant roar, 
The drum becomes a murmuring voice,— 
No more in battle I rejoice, 

But fall to dreaming as before— 


Of other skies and greener trees, 
And mountain peaks of purple gloom— 
And of the dim and shadowy tomb, 
Where that great spirit rests in peace. 


XXIX. 


How can I grasp this weary life, 
Run to the end this fainting race, 
Abreast the great world’s flying pace ; 
How plunge amid the eternal strife— 


A strife which heats the overheated soul 
To madness, blots all higher things : 
That values all for what it brings, 

And burrows like the sightless mole. 


My arm is powerless at my side, 
My spirit—all its energies 
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Are like the twilight ray that dies 
Across the lowland far and wide. 


My heart—it flies to other scenes 

In other years, and cannot see 

The shadow of the golden key,— 
Grasp at the aim, much less the means. 


This barfen life perchance had turned 
To higher things and loftier place; 
But now it faints midway the race, 

And whispers only “I have mourned.” 





xXx. 


You have the reflex of my heart, 

O Friend, who followest all alone 

These wandering lines on rugged stone, 
As in the infancy of art. 


These lines are what I felt and feel 
Forever, not a fitful grief 
I spoke of, like the changing leaf, 
Or fleeting foam around the keel 


Which ploughs the murmuring surge and leaves 
No long-abiding trace, but strove 
To express the instinct of a love 

That wrapped in shadow yet believes. 


You know not him who speaks to you— 
He would not further have you know 
The grief that made his spirit grow 

To scorn the false, and clasp the true. 


Enough if in some silent shade, 

Aloof from cities, this should find 

A sorrowing heart and doubting mind, 
And soothe them. He is well repaid. 





History of the Church of England in the 
Colonies.* 


The history commences from the earliest pe- 
riod in which Great Britain made the attempt to 
acquire colonies, say about 1496, and the Ist 
volume, which alone we haveseen, comes down to 
the beginning of the reign of Charles I. It was 
the author’s purpose to comprise in the second 
volume the period between the commencement 
of the reign of Charles I. and the year 1787, and 
in the third and last volume to bring down the 
history to the present day. The author has ex- 
amined the colonial manuscripts found in the 
Fulham library, the State Paper Office, the Lam- 
beth Library, the British Museum, the collec- 
tions of the Society for the Propagation of the 


*“THe History OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE 
CoLoniEs AND ForE1GN DEPENDENCIES OF THE BRITISH 
Empire.” By the Rev. James S. M. Anderson, M. A. 
Chaplain in ordinary to the Queen, Chaplain to the Queen 


Dowager, Perpetual Curate of St. George’s Chapel, | 


Brighton and Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn. Vol. 1. London; 
Francis and John Rivington and Robert Folthorp & Co., 
Brighton : 1845. Dedicated to the Most Reverend Willi- 
am, by divine providence, Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Primate of all England and Metropolitan. 


Gospel in foreign parts, §c. Some rare works 
relating to Virginia were lent to the author by 
Colonel Wyndham of Petworth. We propose only 
to note here and there such particulars in this 
first volume, relating to Virginia as may appear 
of interest. On page 172 there is mention made 
of Dr. Whitaker, master of St. Johns’ College, 
and also Regius professor of Divinity, in the 
University of Cambridge. He distinguished him- 
self by his controversial writings against the 
Church of Rome, and took a leading part in 
framing and maintaining the Lambeth articles. 
These articles were predestinarian and Calvinis- 
tic, and had they been established might have 
gone far towards healing the divisions between 
the church of England and the Presbyterians. 
This Dr. Whitaker was the father of Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Whitaker, one of the first clergymen 
that came over to Virginia and who was styled 
‘the Apostle of Virginia.” 

The first minister that came over to Virginia 
proper, was Rev. Robert Hunt. In addition to 
what is commonly known of him, Mr. Anderson 
has supplied some particulars from a manuscript 
found in the Lambeth library. This manuscript, 
upon examination, proved to be no less than a 
journal of the early proceedings of the James- 
town colony, written by our old friend Edward 
Maria Wingfield, first president of Virginia. 
Now we have it President of the United 
States, then it was President of Virginia. This 
manuscript is brought into light in this work 
for the first time. Of Rev. Robert Hunt’s ap- 
pointment Wingfield makes the following men- 
tion in this his journal: “For my first work, 
(which was to make right choice of a spiritual 
pastor) I appeal to the remembrance of my Lo. 
of Caunt, his grace, who gave me very gracious 
audience in my request. And the world know- 





eth whom I took with me, truly a man in my 
‘opinion, not any wai to be touched with the re- 
bellious humor of a papist spirit, nor blemished 
with the least suspicion of a factious schismatic.” 
My Lord of Canterbury, his grace, was that per- 
secuting prelate Archbishop Bancroft, who per- 
secuted the Puritan dissenters till they desired to 
come over to Virginia to get out of his reach, 
which they were prohibited from doing by a royal 
proclamation, issued athis instance. Rev. Robert 
Hunt, however, by all the notices we have of 
him, appears to have been a pious, exemplary 
man. ‘The expedition with which he embarked, 
December 19th, 1606, was detained by contrary 
winds, six weeks, in sight of England in the 
Downs, only twenty miles from Mr. Hunt’s hab- 
itation. It appearing from this fact that Mr. 
Hunt's residence was in the county of Kent, 
Mr. Anderson referred to Hasted’s History of 
that county and found, that Robert Hunt, A. M., 
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was appointed Vicar of Reculver January 18, 
1594, and that he resigned in 1602. But it ap- 
pears that he probably continued to reside there, 


be a witness in his own case. But even the 
wisdom of this maxim begins to be doubted in 
these latter all-unhinging times. The following 


or to consider that his home, until he embarked | extract from the journal of the first executive 
for Virginia, because the Downs were only twenty | officer of Virginia, will serve to give a taste of 
miles distant “ from his habitation.” It appears | his quality :—** As I understand by report I ame 
that Dr. Hawks, in his contributions to the Ec-| much charged with starving the Collony, I did 
clesiastical History of the United States, Caswall) always give every man his allowance faithfully 
in his “America and the American Church,” | both of corne, oyle, aquivite &c. as was by the 
and Archdeacon Wilberforce in his *‘ History of| Councell proportioned; neither was it bettered 
the American Church” have fallen into a mis-| after my time, untill towards the end of Marcha 
take as to the date of the first celebration of the | bisket was allowed to every workeinge man for 
communion at Jamestown, all three making it) his breakfast, by meanes of the provision brought 
the 14th of May, 1607. If they had followed| us by Captain Newport as will appeere hereaf- 
the statement in Captain Smith’s General His-|ter. It is further said I did much banquit and 
tory, though not given on the authority of Cap-|ryot; I never had but one squirrell roasted 
tain Smith himself, they would have given June | whereof I gave a part to Mr. Ratcliffe then sick ; 
14th as the day,—because it says that Captain) yet was that squirrell given me. 1 did never 
Newport embarked for England on the follow-| heate a flesh pott but when the common pott was 
ing day, June 15th. Mr. Anderson, however, |so used likewise; yet how often Mr. Presidentes 
makes June 21st the day, and establishes it sat-| and the Councillors have night and daie been 
isfactorily on the authority of Percy’s Narrative | endangered to break their backes so laden with 
in Purchas and of a MS. Journal of Newport’s| swanns, geese, ducks &c. How many tymes 
expedition to the falls of James river, preserved | their flesh potts have swelled many hungry eies 
in the State Paper Office, from which Mr. An-| did behold to their great longing ; and what great 
derson made the following extract :—* June 21.|theeves and theeving thear hath bene in comon 
Sonday We hada Communyon. Captain New-|stoar since my tyme I doubt not but is already 
port dyned with our dyet and invited many of;made knowne to his Maties. Councel! for Vir- 
us to supper as a farewell.” These two author- | ginia.” 
ities are confirmed by the following extract taken| Wingfield, in his journal, also states that Smith 
from the Lambeth MS. before mentioned. Wing-| upon his return to Jamestown, after his rescue 
field’s Journal, ‘June 1607, The 22, Captayne|by Pocahontas, was indebted to the timely arri- 
Newport returned for England, for whose good! val of Newport for the preservation of his life 
passage and safe retorne wee made many prayers from the machinations of some of the evil-dis- 
to our Allmighty God.”” Other writers besides, posed settlers; that during Smith’s absence from 
the three referred to by Mr. Anderson, have mis-| Jamestown, Archer had been illegally sworn a 
taken the date in question, misled by the errone-| member of the Council, and “being settled in 
ous statement in Smith, and have likewise erred | his authority soughte how to call Mr. Smythe’s 
as to the date of Newport's debarcation, not) lief in question and had indited him upon a chap- 
having access to Purchas perhaps, and ignorant | ter in Leviticus for the death of his twoe men 
of either the MS. in the Lambeth library, or that| {Robinson and Emry slain by the Indians, dur- 
in the State Paper Office. These two MSS. |iag Smith’s exploration of the Chickahominy. } 
appear to have been first brought to light by the | He had his tryall the same daie of his retorne, 
author of the work under consideration. They|and I believe his hanging the same or the next 
are particularly interesting to us in Virginia, and | daie, so speedy is our lawe thear, but it pleased 
if ever an agent should be sent out from Virgi-| God to send Captain Newport unto us the same 
nia to make transcripts from English archives, it}evening to our unspeakable comfortes, whose 
is to be hoped that he will not overlook these.| arrivall saved Mr. Smythe’s lief and myne, be- 
How does it happen that a State so ancient, so| cause he took me out of the Pynnasse and gave 
large, so wealthy as Virginia and so proud of her| me leave to lye in the Towne.” 
past history, should begrudge a few thousand| ‘The account in Smith, (which has the impri- 
dollars for this object, while she is expending so| matur of the initials J. S. among the names sub- 
much in objects of inferior interest and impor-|scribed,) is as follows :—“* Some no better than 
tance? they should be had plotted with the President 
All the old documents give a bad account of|the next day to have put him to death by the 
President Wingfield, and the Lambeth MS. is a| Leviticall law, for the lives of Robinsonand Em- 
vindication of himself from those accusations. | ry, pretending the fault was his that he had led 
The time-honored legal maxim, indeed, is Nemo| them to their ends; but he quickly tooke such 
in sua causa testis esse debet. No man ought tol order with such Lawyers that he layd them by 
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the heeles till he sent some of them prisoners for 
England.” Smith it appears makes no allusion 
to the opportune arrival of Newport—an incident 
too important to have been omitted by Smith 
had he owed his life to it. 

Thus it appears that within two or three days 
Captain Smith twice narrowly escaped death. 
But indeed during the seven weeks, while he 
was a prisoner in the hands of the “ salvages,” 
he had hourly expected to be put to death. To 
diverge for a little from Mr. Anderson’s volume, 
to an incident in Captain Smith’s adventures 
which I do not remember seeing any notice of, 
save in Smith’s General History near the close 
of the work where he gives his own account of 
it which he begins in the following words :— 
‘“* Because I have ranged and lived among those 
Islands what my authours cannot tell me, I thinke 
it no great errour in helping them to tell it my- 
selfe. In this little Ile of Mevis, more than 
twenty yeares agoe, I have remained a good time 
together to wod and water and refresh my men.” 
It is to be inferred from this extract—the con- 
clusion of it—that Smith was, during the voyage, 
or at the least during that part of it when the 
expedition was in the West Indies, the comman- 
der of it. After a brief, graphic description of 
the island, Smith says :—*‘ Such factions here 
we had as commonly attend such voyages, that 
a paire of gallowes was made, but Captaine 
Smith, for whom they were intended, could not 
be persuaded to use them; but not any one of 
the inventers but their lives by justice fell into his 
power to determine of at his pleasure, whom 
with much mercy he favoured, that most basely 
and unjustly would have-betrayed him.” 

To recur to the Lambeth MS., another fact 
elicited from it is, that Captain Newport’s sailors 
assisted in erecting the wooden church at James- 
town. It may not be amiss to add that the des- 
ignation of this MS. in the Catalogue, is No. 
250, fol. 382. 

In the same MS. journal, Wingfield defends 
himself against the charge that he had forbidden 
Mr. Hunt to preach, by saying that on two or 
three Sundays, worship had been interrupted by 
alarms of Indians, so that there was only time 
for the reading of the service, and that on all 
other occasions, a sermon followed the service 
as a matter of course. He adds that he never 
failed himself to take notes of Mr. Hunt’s ser- 
mons, except when kept from church by rain. 

The name of Sir Thomas West, afterwards 
Lord Delaware, appears in the Commission ap- 
pointed in the first year of James the First, for 
enquiring into the case of all such persons as 
should be found openly opposing the doctrines 
of the Church of England. Such was the spirit 
of that age by which standard the men of that 


| age ought to be measured. Lord Delaware was 
however distinguished for his virtues and his 
| senerous devotion to the infant colony—a man 
of approved courage, temper and experience. 
Rev. Wm. Crashaw, father of the poet of that 
name, at the period of Lord Delaware’s appoint- 
ment to the place of Governor of Virginia, was 
preacher at the Temple, and he delivered a ser- 
mon before his lordship and others of his majes- 
ty’s council for the kingdom of Virginia and the 
rest of the adventurers i. e. stockholders in that 
plantation, upon occasion of his lordship’s em- 
bareation for Virginia, February 21, 1609. The 
text was from Daniel xii. 3: “They that turn 
many to righteousness shall shine as the stars 
forever and ever.”” This sermon was printed by 
Wm. Welby and sold in Paul’s Church-yard, at 
the sigu of the Swan, 1610, and is, Mr. Ander- 
son thinks, the first missionary sermon preached 
in England to any of her sons embarking for 
Virginia. Crashaw in this able and eloquent 
discourse, urges it warmly upon his countrymen, 
to aid the enterprise of planting the colony; re- 
jects with indignant scorn the more sordid mo- 
tives of mere lucre, and appeals to loftier prin- 
ciples and the more elevated motives of chris- 
tian benevolence. But although he rejects mo- 
tives of mere profit, he tells his auditors that if 
they will pursue their object, animated by more 
elevated and enlarged views, they will probably 
find the plantation a source of profit, “ for the 
soil is good, the commodities many and neces- 
sary for England, the distance not far off, the 
passage fair and easy, so that there wants only 
God’s blessing to make it gainful.” In his pero- 
ration, the preacher rises into a higher strain, 
and apostrophising Lord Baltimore, excites his 
generous emulation by a personal appeal, re- 
minding him of the gallant exploit of his ances- 
tor, Sir Roger la Warr, who, assisted by John 
de Pelham, captured the French king at the bat- 
tle of Poictiers. In memory of which exploit, 
Sir Roger la Warr, Lord la Warr, (according to 
Froissart, ) had the crampet or chape of his sword 
for a badge of that honor. Some of the Wests 
of the family of Lord Delaware settled in Vir- 
ginia, and their descendants are yet to be found 
in the State. It is said that West Point, at the 
head of York river, took its name from some of 
this family who resided there, and that at one 
time it was called Delaware City, in honor of 
Lord Delaware, the Governor. 

A few weeks after the delivery of this sermon, 
another was delivered upon the same subject by 
Dr. Wm. Symonds, preacher at St. Saviour’s in 
Southwark ; the same who is one of the princi- 
pal writers in Smith’s General History. This 
discourse was delivered at White Chapel, “in 
the presence of many honorable worshipful the 
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Adventurers and Planters for Virginia.” 25 
April, 1609. Dr. Symonds deplores the evils of 
the redundant population of England, which is 
rather amusing when we contrast the population 
of that kingdom under Queen Victoria, with what 


jt was in the time of James I. Perhaps some 
two hundred and fifty years hence, when the po- 
pulation of that kingdom shall be quadrupled, 
the people of that future age will smile at the 
Malthusian complaints made now in 1851, of an 
overgrown population. Our preacher gives a 
picture, evidently drawn to the life, of the con- 
version of tillage land into pasture, of the op- 
pression of the tenant yeomanry by the landlords, 
of the sordid avarice of the landed oligarchy re- 
ducing the people almost to starvation, only re- 
lieved by the importation of corn from abroad, 
imported in spite of the “bitter curse of the 
cursed. cornmongers,” of the rich shopkeeper 
grinding the face of the honest poor laborer, of 
the poor woman working with her needle till her 
candle goes out, consoling her lonely and dis- 
tressed hours by singing hymns of pious resigna- 
tion, the salt tear dropping from her sorrowful 
eye, and the deep sigh breathing as a furnace 
from her aching heart, [** Sighing like furnace’ — 
Shakspeare,| and yet by the end of the week, 
with all her labors scarcely earning salt for her 
Sunday’s water gruel. 

There is nothing new under the sun; the hu- 
man mind still revolves in the same cycle. Here 
are complaints of the oppressions and miseries 
of the down-trodden masses uttered two centu- 
ries and a half ago—worthy of a Chartist pam- 
phlet by Carlyle—here are free trade anti-corn- 
law sentiments, which might have been spoken 
in the House of Commons by Sir James Graham, 
or Cobden, or Peel. And these liberal and en- 
lightened views were delivered by a clergyman 
of the Church of England in the days of James 
I. Truly there is nothing new under the sun ;— 
there were brave men before Agamemnon. This 


discourse of Dr. Symonds, as well as that of 
Crashaw, breathes that profound abhorrence of 


Rome which prevailed in England in that period 
when the minds of Englishmen had not yet re- 
covered from the shock of Guy Fawks’ Gun- 
powder Plot. 

The Bermudas are a cluster of islands lying in 
the Atlantic, at the distance of 6U0 miles from 
the American continent, extending in crescent 
form from east to west; in length twenty miles; 
in breadth two miles and a half. 
these islands the Sea-Venture was wrecked in 
1609, and here Sir George Somers, Sir Thomas 
Gates, Captain Newport, and about one hundred 
and fifty souls, having narrowly escaped from the 
yawning perils of the deep, landed aud remained 
nearly a year, living d/a Robinson Crusoe. The 


On one of 


clergyman who accompanied the wrecked Eng- 
lish, was Mr. Bucke, of whom Mr. Anderson has 
given some new particulars, found in a sermon 
by Rev. Alexander Whitaker, published in Lon- 
don, 1613, and preached in Virginia shortly be- 
fore. Mr. Bucke was a graduate of Oxford, 
and received the appointmentof Chaplain to the 
Virginia expedition upon the recommendation of 
Dr. Ravis, Bishop of London. Mr. Bucke was 
the second minister sent out from England to 
Virginia; being successor to Rev. Robert Hunt. 
Mr. Bucke preached twice on Sundays during 
the sojourn on the island, and read prayers daily 
morning and evening. ‘The company of the 
Sea-Venture were summoned by the church- 
going bell, and the roll was called and absentees 
were duly punished. The clergyman performed 
the ceremony of marriage, the parties being Sir 
George Somers’ cook and a maid-servant of one 
Mrs. Horton. The bride was named Elizabeth 
Persons. ~The Communion was once celebrated. 
The child of one John Rofe, a daughter, was 
christened by the name of Bermuda, Captain 
Newport, Mr. Bucke and the said Mrs. Horton 
| being witnesses. Sometimesince, from the misin- 
terpretation of a passage in Strachey’s work newly 
published, some writer inferred that Pocahontas 
when she married Rolfe was a widow. The 
ground of the mistake has been satisfactorily 
cleared up by a writer in the Virginia Historical 
Register, and indeed the supposition that Poca- 
| hontas was a widow, could only be entertained by 
one who was rather ignorant of our early history. 
The thing was perfectly ridiculous. From the 
words which are italicised above however it would 
seem not so improbable that John Rolfe was a 
widower when he married Pocahontas—so that 
it turus out that the name being changed, the 
story may be true of him—the shoe may be on 
the other foot. It appears from Whitaker’s ser- 
mon, that he expected a forthcoming publication 
from Mr. Bucke, descriptive of Virginia, where 
he had passed several years. When Sir Thomas 
Gates arrived with the rude cedar vessels, “ Pa- 
tience’”’ and * Deliverance,” at Jamestown, May 
23rd, 1610, he first repaired to the church where 
Mr. Bucke performed divine service. They then 
proceeded to view the fort, and found its palisa- 
does broken down, the ports open, the gates un- 
hinged, and the houses of those who had died 
broken up and burnt for fire-wood, and the peo- 
ple fearing to venture beyond the blockhouse, 
lest they should be surprised by the Indians. On 
the 7th of June, at 12 o’clock, Sir Thomas Gates 
reluctantly embarked, to abandon the ill-starred 
plantation: the artillery and armour were buried, 
all went on board, and a volley was fired by way 
of farewell to Virginia. Providentially next 








morning they met a boat announcing the arrival 
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of Lord Delaware. Gates and his party returned | turns it was only necessary that there should be 
to Jamestown on the same day, the 8th, and on | two preachers, and as Lord Delaware found Mr. 
the 10th of June, Lord Delaware arrived there | Bucke already at Jamestown, it was only neces- 
with three ships and landed with his retinue at| sary that he should be accompanied by one ad- 


the South Gate of the palisado. The Lieut. 
Governor with his few surviving men were drawn 
up to receive his lordship, and before he perform- 
ed any act of authority, he fell upon his knees in 
the presence of the people and made a long, si- 
lent prayer. Truly that was a religious and de- 
vout age. What would be said if a Governor of 
California should fall upon his knees upon land- 
ing at San Francisco and engage in a long, si- 
lent prayer? The spirit of the Elizabethan age, 
which yet prevailed in the first years of James I., 
was chivalrous, and the chivalrous spirit has al- 


ways been more or less religious—at the least it, 


has always paid homage to religion. Mr. An- 
derson mentions that Dr. Hawks in his “ C ontri- 
butions to the Ecclesiastical History of Virginia” 
has, by confounding two separate narratives, 


fallen into the mistake of representing that Mr. | 


Bucke had come from England at this time with 
Lord Delaware in capacity of chaplain, whereas, 
as has been seen, he had arrived at Jamestown, 
(about a fortnight before Lord Delaware’s arri- 
val,) in company of Sir Thomas Gates. It ap- 
pears that Archdeacon Wilberforce in his His- 
tory of the American Church, has fallen into the 
same mistake, probably misled by Dr. Hawks. 
The account in Smith is indeed confused and 
apt to mislead a reader who is not very careful. 
Lord Delaware gave orders for the repair of the 
church, and Strachey, now Secretary of the 
colony, has left a very minute description of the 
edifice, and mentions that on ‘ Sunday we have 
sermons twice a day, and every Thursday aser- 
mon having [as it is printed } true preachers which 
take their weekly turns.” We have italicised the 
words “true preachers” in order to suggest that 
perhaps the word * true” is a misprint for two” 
—two preachers, to wit, Mr. Bucke and Lord 
Delaware's chaplain. Mr. Anderson indeed re- 
ceives the expression ‘true preachers” as what 


ditional clergyman, in order that they might take 
their weekly turns. What leads us to think that 
the word “true” is a misprint. is, that the epi- 
thet true, as applied to preachers, appears to be 
quite unusual. We do not remember ever meeting 
with that expression before, and it is one which 
therefore Strachey, a classical scholar and prac- 
tised writer, would probably not have been apt 
to make use of. The printer might readily by 
mistake “ set up”’ the letters “ru” instead of the 
letter “‘ w,’’ and misled by this first mistake, it 
would be natural enough to make an ‘“e” of the 
“0,” because an “e” in that place (* true”) 
would make acomplete word, which * o”’ would 
not. 


Early in 1611, Lord Delaware, on account of 
ill health, returned to England. In the course of 
his voyage, having put into the mouth of a large 
river, then called Chihohocki, it hence derived 
its name of the Delaware. Stith indeed men- 
tious that he had somewhere seen it stated that 
the river took its name from the circumstance 
of Lord Delaware’s having died there during his 
‘return voyage to Virginia. Mr. Anderson shows 
conclusively, upon the authority of Jefferson's 
\Notes on Virginia, and Purchas, that this con- 
jecture of Stith was erroneous, the Delaware 
river having been so called five years before his 
lordship’s death. On page 271, Mr. Anderson 
says: “ The departure of Gates from Virginia 
was soon followed by that of Lord De la Warr 
himself, who in the beginning of the year 1611, 
was compelled by sickness to leave his charge 
under the command of Captain Percy, and re- 
turn to England.” On page 311, however, he 
has the following: “It is stated by the author of 
the Account of the European Settlements in 
America, that when Lord De la Warr was com- 
pelled by sickness to return from Virginia, ‘ he 





| 
| 


was intended, and says, “The appointment of| left his son, with the spirit of his father, his dep- 


‘true preachers’ mentioned in the above passage 
whose duty it was to proclaim in turn the word 
of God, and to conduct the weekly and daily 
services of the church, implies that more than one 
clergyman must have accompanied Lord De la 
Warr to Virginia. And assuredly, if they were 
in the full and real sense of the term ‘true preach- 
ers’ it cannot be doubted but that they were 
among the efficient instruments in establishing 
that peace and order and watchful industry which 
speedily distinguished the colony under his ad- 
ministration.” The inference that more than 
one clergyman accompanied Lord Delaware ap- 
pears to be a non sequitur, for to take weekly 


uty.’ This son, I am informed by the present 
‘Earl, was drowned on his return to England, 
and it is supposed that all his father’s papers 
were then lost with him.” There is a discre- 
pancy between the statement on page 271 and 
this last quoted from the Account of the Euro- 
pean Settlements in America, and without con- 
tradiction. The former statement, Mr. Ander- 
son’s own, to wit—that Percy succeeded Lord 
Delaware, appears to be the correctone. As to 
his lordship’s papers, they appear to have fallen 
into Argall’s hands, and as they contained in- 
structions to send him home to England to an- 
swer charges of cruelty and tyranny brought 
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against him, it is not likely that he would have 
let them go out of his hands. 

Sir Thomas Dale, who came over in 161], 
was accompanied by Rev. Alexander Whitaker, 
before spoken of. Rev. Mr. Glover came over 
with Sir Thomas Gates upon his second voyage 
to Virginia, 1611. Mr. Glover was an approved 
preacher in Bedford and Huntingdonshire—a 
graduate of Cambridge, in easy circumstances 
and somewhat advanced in years. He did not 
long survive his arrival iv Virginia, being uuable 
two endure ‘the sea-sickness of the couutry.” 
The second town established in Virginia, was 
Henrico, on a peninsula, at whatis now the plan- 
tation of Varina, and named in honor of Prince 
Heury the heir-apparent. He appears to have 
been a warm friend of the infant plantation, for 
Sir Thomas Dale speaks of him as his “ glori- 
ous master,” **who would have enamelled with 
his favors the labors which were undertaken for 
God's cause,” and that “ the whole frame of this 


business” seemed “fallen into his grave.” Eng- | 


land suffered a mighty loss in her Edward VI., 
this her Prince Heury, and in modern times the 
Princess Charlotte. 

The Rev. Alexander Whitaker when he first 
came over to Virginia, had been graduated at 
Cambridge some five or six years. and had been 
‘‘seated” in “the North country,” where he was 
held in great esteem. He had means of his own 
and excellent prospects of promotion. He came 
over by “*a very speedy and safe passage (scarce 
of eight weekslong.”) The Pacific or Asia now 
makes the voyage in ten days. 

The town of New Bermudas, or Bermuda 
Hundred, was the third established in Virginia. 
It was five miles distant from Henrico. Mr. 
Whitaker had his parsonage on the South side 
of the river, and it was called Rock Hall. Stith 
styles him * Minister of Bermuda Hundred.” 
In 1614 he returned to Jamestown. About this 
time he sent home to England the sermon before 
alluded to, which as has been seen was published. 
Rev. Mr. Crashaw prefixed to it an epistle dedi- 
catory, to which Mr. Anderson is indebted for a 
good many interesting particulars. The title of 
the sermon is, ‘Good news from Virginia sent 
to the Council and Company of Virginia, resi 
dent in England, from Alexander Whitaker, 
Minister of Henrico in Virginia, &c. London, 
1613.” The text is from Ecclesiastes, xi, 1: 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt 
find it after many days,” Crashaw thus speaks 
of the early clergymen that came over to Vir- 
ginia—* So that now we see to our comfort the 
God of heaven found us out and made us ready 
to our hands able and fit men for the ministeriall 
function in this plantation ; all of them gradu- 
ates, allowed preachers, single men, having no 


Vou. XVII—63 





pastoral cures nor charge of children; and as it 
were every way fitted for that work. And be- 
cause God would more grace this business and 
hovor His own work, He provided us such men 
as wanted veither living nor liberty of preaching 
at home.” It was Alexander Whitaker who 
had the care of instructing Pocahontas in the 
knowledge of Christianity, and he no doubt uni- 
ted her in marriage with Rolfe. While she was 
in Euvgland, according to Purchas, “she did not 
only accustom herself to civility, but stil! carried 
herself as the daughter of a king, and was ac- 
cordingly respected not only by the Company, 
which allowed provision for herself aud her son, 
but of divers particular persons of honor, in their 
hopeful zeal by her to advance Christianity.” 
Among these persons of honor, Dr. King, Bishop 
of London, is particularly mentioned. 

Mr. Anderson found in the State Paper Office 
a copy of a letter issued by James I., and ad- 
dressed to the Archbishops, authorizing them to 
invite the members of the Church throughout 
the kingdom to assist in the establishment of 
a College in Henrico, and in other such works 
of piety. The date of this letter has not been 
ascertained, but it was written about the year 
1620. It has never been published before, 
and is the first document of the kind ever is- 
sued in England for the benefit of its colonies. 
It is as follows :—* Most reverend fatherin God, 
right trusty and well-beloved counsellor, we greet 
you well. You have heard ere this time of the 
attempt of divers worthy men, our subjects, to 
plant in Virginia, (under the warrant of our let- 
ters patents) people of this kingdom, as well as 
for the enlarging of our dominions, as for propa- 
gation of the Gospel amongst infidels; wherein 
there is good progress made and hope of further 
increase; so as the undertakers of that planta- 
tion are now in hand with the erecting of some 
churches and schools for the education of the 
children of those barbarians, which cannot but 
be to them a very great charge and above the 
expeuse which for the civil plantation doth come 
to them. In which we doubt not but that you 
and all others who wish well to the encrease of 
Christian religion, will be willing to give all as- 
sistance and furtherance you may, and therein to 
make experience of the zeal and devotion of 
our well-minded subjects, especially those of the 
clergy. Wherefore we do require you and hereby 
authorize you to write your letters to the severall 
bishops of the dioceses, in your province, that 
they do giv: order to the ministers and other 
zealous men of their dioceses, both by their own 
example in contribution, and by exhortation to 
others, to move our people within their several 
charges to contribute to so good a work, in as 
liberal a manner as they may, for the better 
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advancing whereof our pleasure is, that those col- the Council. This faet Mr. Anderson appears 
lections be made in all the particular parishes | not to have heen aware of. 

four several times within these two years next, Early in 1622 very favorable intelligence from 
coming ; and that the several accounts of each) Virginia reached England, and upon this oeca- 
parish together with the moneys collected be re- |sion, on the 17th of April, Mr. Copeland by ap- 
turned from time to time to the bishops of the! pointment preached before the Virginia Compa- 
dioceses, and by them be transmitted half-yearly|ny at Bow Church. He was shortly after ap- 


to you: and so to be delivered to the treasurer | poiuted a member of the Council and Rector of 
' 


of that plantation to be employed for the Gedly | the College for the conversion of the Indians. 


purposes intended and no other.” | 


Upon the election of Sir Edwin Sandys to the 


But all these benevolent purposes and hopeful 
anticipations were suddenly darkened and de- 








featel by the news of the massacre which in a 
‘few hours blasted the labors of so many years. 
|The massacre oceurred March 22nd, 1622. On 


place of Treasurer of the Virginia Company, 
fifteen hundred pounds had been collecied for 
the college at Henrico. A large tract of land | 

. 6 : B . |the 28th of May,* 1621, the Rev. Jonas Stock- 
adjacent to the site of the college was appropri- | . 


: 'ham, in a letter to Rev. Alexander Whitaker, to 
ated for its support, and a hundred men were | 


; he forwarded by bim to the Council in England 
. . ¢ LA i } al , 
sent from England to cultivate the same. The | had given it ns his opinion that “ till their [the 
yearly income from these lands was estimated at Indi j tia he shale: iuiaes 
’ j . al riests and ancients Dave their throats 
five hundred pounds. The college was intended | prs ¥ ond a aclbaneg, Sheng Ny gto 
° ° ‘ . i¢ ° ( ° t is 
for the instruction not only of the Indian ehil- tor » ee pe 5 

- sion.” Mr. Auderson denounces the clergyman 

dren, but also of the sons of the colonists. In) t visi h f Cc 
. . “= for advising such sanguinary measures. ap- 
1620 Mr. George Thorpe, a relation of Sir Thom- | -”" - _ aa os ai “ . 4 
: : oe rove »a ! 
as Dale, was sent out as superintendent of the | Oe ee eee oe ee 


college and three hundred acres of land were set | an Gn or eer —— ee aae Paes. 
apart for his maintenance. Large private dona- | PB yi 10th chapter “1 this - eotane of * The 
tious were also made about this time for the ed- | wary of the Colonial Church, sina all 
adation of the ladian childceo. ‘clusion. an interesting sketch of Nicholas Fer- 
irar, that distinguished and excellent associate of 
In 1621 Rev. Mr. Copeland, chaplain on board | pig brother, and Sir Edwin Sandys, and the 
the Royal James, East Indiaman, upon the re-| Bar| of Southampton, &c., in the management 
turn of that vessel to England, prevailed upon ‘of the Virginia Company. Of the twelve ebap- 
the officers and crew to contribute seventy pounds ‘ters of this volume four relate to the Colony of 
towards the establishment of a church and school Virginia. It may excite some surprise thata 
in Virginia. This amount was increased by two| work so valuable and interesting, and one that 
other benefactions to the sum of one hundred | throws so much additional light on our Virginia 
and twenty-five pounds. Charles City was se- | history in particular, should be so little known in 
lected as the site of the school, and it was to be | sh:, country. The work, however, addresses 
called the East India School, in reference to the | jp.eif mainly to that class of readers who are 
circumstances of its origin. A tract of land was’ somewhat accustomed to historical researches, 
appropriated for the benefit of this school, and) ang have acquired some familiarity with antique 
Mr. Copeland was presented with three hundred English. <A considerable portion of the volume 
—: Workmen were sent out early in 1622,) Which has been noticed. consists of copious ex- 
to begin the building. | tracts from cotemporary MSS. and books aud 
At this time there were only five ministers in| documents, and they are all copied verbatim et 
Virginia—Alexander Whitaker, Jonas Stock-|literatim, with all the peculiarities of obsolete 
ham, Mr. Mease, Thomas Bargrave and Wil-| spelling and quaint expression. It is, therefore, 
liam Wickham. About the year 1616, Mr. | only those who are somewhat initiated who will 
Mease was stationed at Kecoughtan, now Hamp- | embark upon the formidable task of reading such 
ton. His name appears to have been pronounc-|a work. Were it modernized, while it would 
ed Mays. He lived ten years in Virginia and be shorn of some of its charms for some readers, 
was the author of a reply to the calumuivus (as its circle of readers would be greatly enlarged. 
it was considered) account of the colony given The History of the Colonial Chureh is to com- 





by Captain Nathaniel Butler in a pamphlet euti- 
tled * ‘The unmasked face of our Colony in Vir- 
ginia as it was in the winter of 1622.” Mr. 
Wickham was the minister at Henrico as early 
as 1616, when some Indian children had already 
been sent there to be educated. In 1619 he was 
appointed by Sir George Yeardley a member of 


prise three volumes. The second, we believe, bas 
been published some time since; but we have vot 


yet had the satisfaction of seeing it. 
Cc. C. 
Petersburg, June, 1851. 


* Mr. Anderson makes it the 20th. According to Smith 
(Virginia edition) it was the 28th. 
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ness or dilapidated by overwear, they are still the 
SONNETS, chief source of pleasure. That. therefore, must 
be weleome which awakes them. The novel 
TO ATHOS. has, for the uuimaginative, incidents.—for the 





student of human nature, character,—for the 
The pigmies of the aftertime, and art critical — beauty of language.—for 
A cherished treasure to the sternest heart, ‘the theorist, an ample store of cobwebs. It 


Of him to whom, in splendor erst thou camest, ‘offers love and children to the spinster, red 
They tell me thou art but a vivid gleam 
Thrown upon canvass ;—that thy stately form, 
With life aud lordliest honor bright and warm, 


Grand gentleman of other days! who shamest 


coats and glory to the legal or the literary drudge ; 
and, if it does harm by exhausting the sympa- 
Is but the embodiment of some fond dreain. thies of some, it does good by exalting and keep- 
It cannot be —this man existed ; lived ing them fresh in sluggish and mechanical na- 


A part of earth, and died of tender grief tures The romance, we say. occupies the place 

Fell trom the lite-book like a snowy leaf— 
Grand in his anguish—of his son bereaved ;— 
And night and morning zephyrs, soit and cool 
Fan his green grave beside his own Raoul. 


TO D’ARTAGNAN. 


of the epic ; it is more various, because the forms 
of society are more manifold, and meu’s know- 
ledge and their requirements alike more diverse. 
It is not long since two of our best known epo- 
pists, or, to use the more common term. of our 
P ,, | novel-writers, have concluded each a work pub- 
ATHOos AND PorRTHOS! WE SHALL MEET ONCE MORE!” h : d h Sowite to thel 
Such were the dying words of D’ARTAGNAN,— lished by instalments, and sent them forth tn their 
That iron souled Ulysses who outran. perfect form from the presses of Bradbury and 
With giant strides, upon the sounding shore Evans. Little matter to us whether it was the 
The chasing waves of fate, and tore a wreath 
Of never-dying laurels trom the cold 
Oblivion of the past, even when that bold 
And hero-hearted spirit sank in death. 
Thou art, oh D’Artagnan, adeathless name! 
Beside thy well beloved Athos, time 
Shail conquer net the heart whose matin prime 
And stately manhood soared, a dazzling flame, 
As when the eagle towers on shining wings 
A marvel to the eyes of lords and kings! 


lust of scribbling, the desire of fame, or the ap- 
petite for what university statutes still term 
“solids” which prompted them to utterance. 
We need not, with Mr. Wickfield, decipher the 
motives which induced Mr. Dickeus and Mr. 
Thackeray to compile respectively the lives of 
David Copperfield and Arthur Pendennis; enough 
for us that each of them has produced something 
neither devoid of interest nor unworthy of his 
fame. 

There is one virtue in the autobiographical 
; 4 form in which Mr. Dickens has cast his tale, 
David Copperfield and Arthur Pendennis. namely, that it imparts in this case an additional 


‘reality; there cannot but be some idea when an 
* ad al ,r | . * ° 

The following parailel run between Dickens and Thack-' author is speaking uuder an author's mask, and 
eray, in the works whose names form the caption, we take’ 


a in the first person, that he is retailing, if not cir- 
from the London Times. It does not go much below the ’ J ; ok 


surface, but plays very brilliantly about it, and is alto-, CUMStances of his own career, at least fancies 
gether u more satisfactory though less labored pertor- | aud feelings which have been present to him in 
mance than the article which recentiy appeared in the that capacity. We should not, however, expect 
Novi Beisints Review of Ed. Me. L4t. Asee. ‘this reality to extend itself over all the abundance 
\of personages who throng the stage in Mr Dick- 
What the epic was to the old world—a con- | eus’s narrative; if at all so, rather to those who 
tinuous narration of stirring events, with linked stand in most immediate connection with the 
sweetness long drawn out—that is the romauce central figure and form, as it were, a part of him. 
to the modern world. With the change of mat- In other words, we might expect that there should 
ter there has been a change of form; itis no be a division manifest in the story, and that one 
longer the story of * physical force” that absorbs portion should be assimilated to former works of 
and delights mankind, it is the battle of life-— the writer, another portion bear a diflerent im- 
not the encounter of flesh and blood, but the press ; nor will such expectation be belied. 
clash of principles aud the conflict of passions.| It is not unreasonably with a view to the final 
The decease of the three-volume fiction has often result that the life of David Copperfield is made 
been foretold, but has never come to pass, because | somewhat eventiul at the outset, more eveutful, 
it exists as the supply of a want, and a very com-' indeed, than the summary heading of the earlier 
plex want. All men want amusement; but,more chapters, “I am born; I observe; 1 have a 
than this, mankind, however civilized, require change,” would lead us to believe. David's 
some stimulus of the simpler emotions ; overlaid mamma is a widow, widowed belore the voy is 
as these may be by habit, perverted by selfish-'born. She is also, in the opinion of strong- 
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minded Betsy Trotwood, a wax-doll, whom Da-!ions of assistance from Mrs. M's. family carry 
vid senior was a fool to marry. The waxen|them to Plymouth; on their departure. David 
widow, a weak, amiable creature, marries again determines to seek his sole relative, the Betsy 
one Murdstone. black-whiskered and shallow- | Trotwood, whom he uncousciously alienated at 
eyed, who, by the aid of a sister, likewise black- | his birth. Robbed at the outset by an ingenious 
haired, bullies the poor lady todeath. The child | costermonger, he accomplishes the journey to 
in this case is, happily, not so fragile a creature Dover on foot, subsisting on the produce of his 
as was Paul Dombey, and we have less of mys- jacket and waistcoat, and arrives at the cottage 
tical precociousness revealed. Natural enough in rags. Miss Trotwood lives on an eminenee 
is the detail of that one particular cock, whose in the suburbs, overlo king the sea. With her 
voice and gesture had in them something terri- | on the first floor is Mr. Richard Batley, a harm- 
ble; of that one particular closet, redolent of jam | less, gentlemanly monomaniac, whom she has 
and ghosts; of the dial which was conjectured rescued from the less pleasant seclusion his friends 
to feel glad when the morning sun shone out designed for him. The boy is housed, and after 
again, and of the nurse with the forefinger like a an interview with Murdstone and sister, the ne- 
nutmeg-grater, whose buttons would fly off with phew becomes the exclusive property of his aunt, 
a bang under any casual excitement, starting re- | who is eccentric and determined, but kind. She 
flections in the child's mind just as the buttons of sends David to school at Canterbury, to one Dr. 
Munchausen’s dogskin jacket used to spring a Strong. pedagogue and lexicographer, an old, 
covey of birds. There are ladies, we do not | abstracted, kindly sort of man, with a very young 
doubt, who would willingly bear testimony and pretty wife; but he is to lodge with Mr. 
to these occasional misunderstandings between’ Wickfield, Miss Trotwood’s solicitor, in an old 
dresses and emotions. With the advent of Murd-| house, low browed and wainscoated, fit shrine 
stone a cloud comes over the child’s existence. for a daughter Agnes, “a quiet, good, calm 
His education commences under one Creakle, at’ spirit,” the heroine of the tale. By way of con- 
an establishment after the Dotheboys type, where | trast there is Heep. articled clerk. articled out of 
he acquires an affection for James Steerforth, a charity, whom to describe description fails; he 
hero with curls and pocket-money, and Tommy jis a sinister, crouching fawning imp of humility ; 
Traddles, a youth with rebellious hair, inexhaust-|viperous in soul and body; long-fingered and 
ible good nature, and a passion for designing | splay-fuoted and red-eyed, with damp exudations 
skeleton faces. Ere this, however, he has been | of the cuticle, a frog-like hand; altogether “a 
introduced by Peggotty, the nurse, to her Yar- | moist unwholesome body ;”’ him, too, we are in- 
mouth friends, and dwelt, while by the sea-shore, ;clined to put in the category of the hypernatu- 
with Mr. Peggotty, fisherman, Ham. his orphan rals. Schooldays over, Miss Trotwood will have 
nephew, Emily, his orphan niece, and lachry-| David to see a little of the world before he de- 
mose Mrs. Gummidge, his housekeeper. The’ cides on a profession. In Londoa he falls in with 
mother dead, Murdstone cousins the child to his the hero of the curly hair, and, after being intro- 
partner, Quinion, and bottle-washing at a ware- | duced at Highgate to that Oxonian’s mother, and 
house by the river at Blackfriars. Here he has, her familiar, Miss Dartle, and feeling inextin- 
a taste of life in the streets, and puts up under! guishably young in the presence of Littimer, most 
the roof of Wilkins Micawher, Esq., a general respectable of servants, is accompanied by Steer- 
waiter upon Providence, with a weakness for forth to Yarmouth. Miss Dartle is powerfully 
drawing upon the future by means of “accep-'drawn. “ She had black hair and eager black 
tances,” and more than a viceroy’s zest for wri- | eyes, and was thin, and had a sear upon ber lip. 
ting diplomatic and confidential letters. Mr. Mi- I concluded in my own mind that she was 30, 
cawber, with his wife and family, are a part of and wished to be married. She was a little di- 
portion No. 2, as above described. They live | lapidated—like a house—with having been so 
better on nothing than most people do ona little; long to let: her thinness seemed to be the eflect 
they fluctuate between tears aud smiles; they of some wasting fire within her, which found a 
pass from despair to hot punch, and from the im- |vent inher gaunteyes.”” lhesear was the work 
mediate prospect of starvation to a sanguine | of Steerforth when a child. It is the index of 
gaiety. Alnaschar is a joke to them; in a for-| Miss Dartle’s susceptibilities, and owns some al- 
Jorn tenement, beyond the City-road, they cal-|legiance to the hand that caused it. From this 
culate the expense of putting out a bow-window | point commences the tragic portion of the tale. 
from their house in Piccadilly. As to exterior, | Little Em'ly, Mr. Peggotty’s niece, a beautiful 
Mr. Micawber is stout and bald, he wears shabby | girl, with only too much refinement and intelli- 
clothes, an enormous shirt-collar, and an eye-| gence. is nuw the promised wife of her cousin, 
slass, dangling “for ornament, not use.” A|Ham. Steerforth, who makes himself univer- 
dating design upon the Custom-house, and vis-'sally agreeable, takes to the sea as his native 
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element, wins the affection of the boatmen, and ji is only half redeemed by some touches of 
ends by purchasing ‘a clipper,” which he leaves | pathos, and in a year or two Dora does exactly 
Littimer behind him to superinteod. Ham’s|that she had best do—retires upon a narrow 
peace of mind is evidently threatened. The property near the church and an annuity of re- 
world of London, Highgate and Yarmouth thus grets. Henceforth Agnes occupies the scene 
scrutinized, Doctors’ Commons is suggested, and | which Dora has quitted,—her firmness, faith and 
accepted as the immediate sphere of David’s la- | purity coming out in contrast to the debility, 
bours. The aunt finds a thousand pounds for| mental and bodily, of Mr. Wickfield, now hope- 
Messrs. Spenlow and Jorkins, and places her lessly entangled in the meshes of Heep, and to 
boy in lodgings with Mrs. Crupp, Buckingham- | the villanous subtlety and cunning of that hum- 
street, Adelphi. ‘The portrait of Mr. Spenlow’s|ble young man. By the by, Mr. Micawber, 
accurate exterior, and of the monkish place with | whose die has been cast. whose flower has been 
its heterogeneous monopolies, is only equalled by | cankered, and whose longevity has been extreme- 
the strange tenacity of the unseen Mr. Jorkins, a | ly problematical a number of times, is now law 
figure who may be supposed to illustrate the silent | writer to Heep. Versatile creature as he is, 
influences of a good many “sleeping partners,” | though. and charged full with shifts and contri- 
male and female. At this point Agnes appears | vances, he has all the dignity of a more success- 


as his good angel, and, warving him against|ful man, and by a patient process of counter- 


Steerforth as his bad angel, is but imperfectly 
credited. Uriah Heep, whose humility has ex- 
alted him to a partnership with Wickfield, hasa 
design upon the affections of Agnes, who moves, 
however, too serenely above him, lavishing her 
tenderness on her father alone. Meanwhile, 
another angel appears to David in Dora Spen- 
low. the accurate Spenlow’s only child. She 
has acquired in Paris some graces, but has nei- 
ther intellect nor education. There is a senti- 
mental confidante, Julia Mills, a spaniel Jip, and 
a duenna. who by the law of recurring uniformi- 
ties, which Mr. Dickens faithfully observes, turns 
out to be no other than Miss Murdstone. The 
innocent intrigue, abetted by the poetic Julia, is 
brought to light by that blackhaired inquisitress, 
and Mr, Spenlow * pooh poohs” the thing, but 
behaves quite as a member of a genteel corpo- 
ration should behave, Miss ‘Trotwood’s inexpli- 
cable loss of property being, of course, an ele- 
ment in the consideration. ‘Troubles are thick- 
ening, for Steerforth has succeeded too well in 
detaching little Em’ly from the ruder, but more 
faithful suitor, and carried her off to the conti- 
nent. Mr. Pegotty makes it the business of his 
life to find, rescue, and forgive her. Ham, who 
is also a gentleman in feeling, though heartbro- 
ken, is calm and magnanimous. Than these two 
Mr. Dickens has conceived nothing more exalted 
or more touching. David’s love, less noble. but 
more fortunate, prospers again after the sudden 
decease of Mr. Spenlow, who leaves the scene 


machination exposes the rascality of his master. 
Heep is compelled to compromise matters and 
bolt. Mr. Wickfield resigns business, Agnes 
keeping school in the old house, and Miss Trot- 
wood is restored to comfort and the old cottage 
at Dover. Mr. Peggotty’s wanderings in search 
of the lost one have been rewarded at last. He 
sails with Emily for the antipodes ; but ere they 
sail Copperfield goes down to Yarmouth to carry 
the last messages for Ham. When he arrives a 
hurricane rages; a Spanish vessel is wrecked 
close in shore, and her crew swept overboard, 
until one alone remaivs. Ham, in a second des- 
perate endeavour to reach the vessel, is buffeted 
to death by the waves, and when the ship goes 
to pieces it is the lifeless body of Steerforth that 





lies among the ruins of the home he had made 
desolate. Doubly depressed, Copperfield goes 
abroad for some years, returning more famous, 
for be has been writing among the mountains. 
He accomplishes the destiny long foreshadowed 
by marrying Agnes— 


“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, anc comfort, and command, 
And yet a spirit still and bright, 
With something of angelic light.” 


The story thus represents to us two lives subject 
to vicissitudes, and moving parallel with one 
‘another in patient self-reliance until they unite 
‘in one. The antecedent marriage of David and 
Dora is an episode thrown in to demonstrate the 





in a fit of apoplexy, the result. it would seem, of | simplicity and truth which may coexist with weak- 


comfortable living and uneomfortable neckcloths. 
Dora falls into the hands of two spinster aunts 
who enjoy the engagement very much, and make 


a pet of it until the heroic David has attained a) 


suflicieney by reporting and other various la- 
bour; the melodrama then explodes in a matri- 
mouial scene ; there is some baby housekeeping, 
during which the intense silliness of the child- 


ness before they overcome it. Nor is there any- 
thing unnatural in the idea of a foolish passion 
ior a foolish match, though there is in the imper- 
sonation of it. Dora Spenlow is a caricature— 
one of those caricatures into which Mr. Dickens 
allows himself to be seduced by his habit of 
working up figures in detail, and his desire to 
make every stroke tell; a decent amount of 
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folly and childishness might have been united to 
a great deal of tenderness, without so far viola- 
ting probability as to make the reader impatient 
for the drop scene. Skill enough, however, is 
shown in the half-unconscious reference to Ag- 
nes of ali higher feelings and interests, and in 
the gradual awakening to a sense of error—* the 
first mistaken impulse of an undisciplined heart,” 
unaccompanied as it is by any cessation of affec- 
tion for Dora; and so also in the obtuseness so 
long displayed as to Agues’ real feeling, a trait 
obviously masculine. | 

We have something of a similar outline in the 
second tale, the course of which, however, is 
sooner told, for Mr. Thackeray does not fill his 
canvass with such a variety of portraits and in- 
cidents. Near a small country town in the west 
of England there are two detached houses, one 


large, the other small. Clavering Park is vacant, 
for Sir Francis, of that ilk, is abroad. In the 


other, Fairoaks, lives a retired medical practi- 
tioner, John Pendennis, Esq., late of the city of 
Bath. He has a wife—Helen, gentle, sweet, but 
a little uninteresting, and ason, Arthur. The 
wife cherishes also a little girl. Laura, daughter 
of her cousin, the Rev. T. Bell. deceased. John 
Pendennis has a brother, a Major, who has re- 
tired from the service on half-pay, and a large 
stock of fashionable friends, who becomes guar- 
dian to Arthur on his father’s decease. The boy, 
though only 16 at the time of that event. is al- 
lowed to leave school, for the mother is fond and 
weak—Smirke, the curate, making him an apol- 
ogy fora tutor. Being a youth of parts and al- 
ready a poet, his heart is set on fire by the star 
of a dramatic company,—the Fotheringay, a 
large dark-eyed ignorant woman, with a genial 
but druaken sire, Captain Costigan, once of Cos- 
tiganstown. ‘The intercourse has commenced 
under the auspices of Harry Poker. son of Fo- 
ker’s Entire, an old schovulfellow, a short, stout. 
empty, good-natured, and over-dressed—in other 
words a “fastish’”” young man. The Major is 
startled by a letter from Helen announcing the 
not improbable marriage of her sun: his promp- 
titude and tact avert this calamity, and the youth 
goes to ap university which Mr. Thackeray has 
denominated Oxbridge. Here he becomes pop- 
ular, runs iv debt, and is plucked ; but finally ac- 
complishes a degree, and, subsiding into the 
country, finds a remedy for ennui in a new flirta- 
tion. Clavering Park is occupied at last. for the 


present baronet has married a Begum. The Be-. 


gum bas a daughter by her first husband, Blanche 
(or by baptism Betsy)Amory, a blonde, who had 
begun to gush into sentiment at a very early 
age. After wearing out this passion, in order to 
please the widow, he proposes to Laura, who 
has strength of mind enough to refuse him. He 


next gets to town, enters at the bar, is pushed in 
society by the Major, and takes to the literary 
line by aid of Warrington, a sort of Hercules in 
mind and body, and uncommonly well drawn. 
Fanny Bolton. daughter of the porter at Shep- 
herd's-iun, diverts his attention, but he conquers 
himself, and has a bad fever; after wh ch there 
is a tour on the continent. During this tour 
Helen, who has misunderstood the Bolton affair, 
dies of heart disease in the transport of renewed 
confidence. Laura goes to live with Lady Rock- 


minster, a rigorous old woman of the world, 


with as much kindness as character, and Arthur, 
by the machinations of the Major, becomes en- 
gaged to Miss Amory, who is to bring hima for- 
tune and a seat in Parliament. Neither cares 
much for the other, and the lady, attracted by 
the superior wealth of Foker, breaks with Pen- 


dennis. The conclusionisa marriage with Laura 
and the attainment of the borough by the legiti- 


mate course of things. 

It will be seen from this outline that the inci- 
dents of Mr. Thackeray's story are not of an ex- 
citing kind. It is intended to represent simply 
the way of the world, and it doesso. Its merits 
consist in the truth of that representation. The 
interest given to Mr. Dickens's work by its bio- 
graphical form was here impossible, for the cen- 
tre figure is not meant to be a hero at all, and 
Laura only a heroine in the sense in which 
all good young women are such. Carrying out 
the proposition which he announced in Vanity 
Fair, Mr. Thackeray has once more depicted 
the average features of the people one meets, 
neither ascending to any great heights nor de- 
scending to any extraordinary depths. The whole 
We have 
drawing-rooms befere us, never cottages; fash- 
ion rather than nature; in other words, that sec- 
oud nature which custom creates. We have a 
style which harmonizes with the topics, and a 
philosophy which, whether intended io do so or 
not, never rises above the obvious and the com- 
mouplace. Perhaps no greater. distinction can 
be drawu betweeu the two works than this, that 


story is consistent with this intention. 


the one confines itself to the artificial phase of 
society, the other to the real. Allowing this, the 
wider scope of Mr. Dickens's novel is at once ex- 
plained. 
acter—for more diversity of adventure—for a 
more thoughtful and suggestive tone. Mr. 
Thackeray tells us in his preface that he could 
willingly have treated us to squalor and crime— 
St. Giles’s aud a gallows scene, but that he mis- 
trusted his powers. 


There is room for more range of char- 


The resolve was judicious, 
for what he has done he has done well, catching 
not a little of the force and spirit with which his 
favorite models, Smollett, Fielding, and Sterne, 
illustrated the realities of a century ago. 


Pen- 
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dennis is net exactly a Tom Jones, but he is con- | Miss Dartle w ould hate Steerforth’s victim at 
ceived from the same point of view. The only all the rancour of jealousy; but it is very un- 
question is whether Mr. Thackeray has done | likely that she should seek her out in order to 
wisely in applying the doctrine of limits to ebar- | reproach ber with her shame, and gloat over her 
acter so unvaryingly, and we are inclined to be- | misery with the fiendish violence ascribed to her. 
lieve that. while he has observed keenly enough The thing is altogether overstrained. We have 
the peculiarities of the world which he depicts. ‘already said that Dora is not a fact, and we must 
he has not guaged aniversal humanity so skilfully |extend the censure to a frequent want of truth 
as Mr. Dickens. In David Copperfield there are | in language, not that the dialect of Mr. Pegotty 
more contrasts of character, more varieties of \is less racy than the brogue of Captain Costigan, 
intellect, a more diverse scenery, and more pic- | ‘but that in any passage of sentiment Mr. Dick- 
turesqueness of detail. It is the whole world. ens lets the sentiment run away with him. Who 
rather than a bit of it which you see before you. ‘ever heard of one young man saying gravely to 
There is first the childhood, vividly painted, “another, “You are always equally loved and 
happy and unsuspicious, with its ideas and feel- cherished in my heart,” or of a bride who has 
ings not at all overdone; in Pendennis, on the just entered the travelling carriage coming out 


| 


contrary, you have rather the fact that he was, with so Tenoysonian decasyllabic as— 
once a child than childhood described. There 
are, secondly,—and it is an artifice of which Mr. 

Dickens is somewhat too fond,—some people —a fault this, whieh grows out of the over po- 
without wit in his tale. With Mr. Batley we | etical tendencies of the author, tendencies dis- 
find no fault, for he is a pendant to Miss Trot- coverable enough in all bis works, and evidenced 
wood. who could ill be spared; but Dora is an as much, perhaps, in the characters of Barnaby 
infliction. The effect, however. of these yor- Rudge and Paul Dombey as in any discursive- 
traits is to throw the intellect of others into relief, | (ness of mere expression. It is Mr. Thackeray's 
and also to give a colouring such as the harmless | merit that his prose is downright prose; he does 
enjoyments and simple affection of erazed peo- not seem, indeed, to have the faculty of com- 
ple alone can give. There is no satire in the de- | mitting -uch mistakes as these ; but compare the 
scription of their exwaragences: on the contrary, fidelity of the greeting between Pendennis and 
there is something at once joyous and tender, | Warrington, and the remarks thereon, with the 
something mysterious and impressive, in the his- | conversation of David and Steerforth; or com- 
tory of alunatic, which makes the Swiss and the | pare the rage of Miss Dartle with anything said 
Oriental revere him, and which made Words- | or accomplished by Becky, in Vanity Fair, and 
worth put him into verse. Ashe goes lower in the you will not hesitate to Bay which way the bal- 
scale of intellect and manners, so also Mr. Dickens | /ance inclines. It may be said, however, that Mr. 
rises higher than Mr. Thackeray—his hero is & hackeray was preserved in some degree from 
greater than Pendennis, and his heroine than! such faults by casting all his characters within a 
Laura, while *my Aunt” might alike, on the score | “narrow sphere. and that sphere one in which lan- 
of eccentricities and kindliness, take the shine | “guage is easily caught, and all of one pattern. 
out of Lady Rockminster. The Yarmouth group, | Yet we are inclined to take exception against 
again, is no exaggeration, and, while introducing | the profusion of “egads” and ** begads” with 
another of Mr. Dickens's merits, the power of| which that most gentlemanly old man the Major 
description gives at once the effect of a general | interlards his discourse, even if not against their 
contrast running through the tale. and absorbs | Irish first cousin “ bedad,”’ which omphasines 
as much interest as the central figures by the force | the rich brogue of “the pore old man who was 
and dignity of the delineation; the depth of feel-|dthriven to dt hrinking by ingratitude.” As in 
ing revealed in Mr. Peggotty and in Ham, the | | language so in exterior and manners, Mr. Thack- 
energetic patience of one, the passive endurance | | eray’s people are less marked. He does not wish 
of the other, not less than Mrs. Gummidge’s to individualize. Mr. Dickens hasa perfect pas- 
sudden conversion from querulousness to activity | sion for being particular, as if the portrait might 
and self-forgetfuluess, are the evidence at once be wanted in the Hue and Cry. We must sup- 
of knowledge and of imagination. Nor is the| pose either that people in the best society have 
mute Mr. Barkis’s expressive gesture, or the leg- | not their tricks—little tricks of the body, that 
rubbing and strong vernacular of the boatman, is—or else that Mr. Dickens has an unnatural 
Jess true to the life. What we cannot allow to faculty of detecting them. All the accessory 
Mr. Dickens is the invariable fidelity which ac-| characters in his books gesticulate. They have 
compauies Mr. Thackeray’s characters. There! a hundred little ways of identifying themselves. 
are cases where his facts are not so true as his| Like the gentleman in Lavengro who must for 
ideas. It might be quite true, for instance, that! the life of him touch something, they are always 





“Tt grows out of the night when Dora died 7” 
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popping out with some pec vidlaaiay, which might can’s 
make us think that Mr. Dickens, with the doc-| ing true, and it don’t signify.” 


David Cpa and Arthur Pendennis. 








s creed, * There’ 3 nethitins new, there’s noth- 


One might al- 


tor quoted the other day by Lord Campbell, be- | most fancy that Mr. Thackeray had reduced his 


lieved in universal monomania. 


Uriah Heep, 
for instance, is first introduced to us as trying to | strikes from the practice of all around him. 


own theory of life to that average which he 
We 


ut a spell upon the pony—his sinuous contor-| are brought into a mess and left there, woman’s 
} P | co 


tions and shadowless eyes are forever before us 


as illustrative of his wily wickedness. Mrs. 


pore and purity being the only light upon our 
vath. Mr. Dickens touches a higher key; his 
I A y 


Steerforth is to be the quintessence of pride, Miss | villains, Heep and Littimer, stand out as villains ; 


Trotwood of firmness and eccentric good nature, | 


the Murdstones of firinness and ill nature. 
Steerforth, therefore, is tall and rigid, Miss Trot- 
wood rigid and tall. So is Mr. Murdstone, so 
is Miss Murdstune. so was Mr. Dombey. Mr. 
Spenlow’'s sisters are to be like a pair of eana- 
ries. neat, dapper, twittering sort of females; 
accordingly they have a curious appetite for 
lumps of sugar andseedcake. Again, Mr. Dick- 
ens is as deep in nasology as the learned Slaw- 
kenbergius; his people are perpetually wagging 
their noses, or flattening them against windows, 


or rubbing them, or evincing some restlessness or | 


other in convexion with them. He is not much | 
less scientific in eyes, and ought by this time to 
have a regular classification of them. The effect 
of all this is that you trace something genuine in 


Mr. Thackeray's figures more easily than you do. 


in Mr. Dickens’s. You have not such a series 
of peculiarities to separate before you can regard 
the nature by itself. Fokers, Pendennises, He- 
lens, and Lauras abound everywhere. You can't 


go out without meeting them, nor do they, the 


first especially, deny the portraiture; if there is 
any desire to deny it, that arises, not from Mr. 
Thakeray’s allowing them too little goodness. 
but from his not allowing them enough wits. 
The ladies, however. ought to be propitiated by 
something of additional beauty and force as- 
signed to them in Pendennis. Compare the tone 
of the two books, and one will be found, as a 
whole, light-hearted and hopeful, the other dolo- 
rous and depressing. Both books are comic in 
much of their expression, for both writers are 
humourists. but the humour of one is more gloomy 
than that of the other, as if from a shadow fallen 
upon a life. 
tragedy is consummated in a single chapter, in 
Pendennis it is spread over the whole surface of 
the story. In the former case a man is slain; in 
the latter caze human aspirations and compla- 
cencies are demolished. Rising from the peru- 
gal of Mr. Dickeus’s work, you forget that there 
is evil in the world, and remember only the good. 


The distinction drawn between the bad and good | 


is a broad one. Rising from Mr. Thackeray’s, 
you are doubtful of yourself and of humanity at 
farge, for nobody is very bad or very good, and 
everybody seems pretty well contented. The mo- 
rale might almost be summed up into the Ameri- 


Mrs. | 


While in David Copperfield the | 


bis women—and we may take My Aunt and 
Agnes as equally faithful pictures,—hold an emi- 
pence which women may and do reach in this 
world, and which mere purity and love do not 
suffice to attain. 

We do not wish, however, to be hard on Mr. 
Thackeray’s selection of his scene. As forms of 
sensual existence, varied only by circumstance 
and taste, his characters are as true as the vel- 
vet of Mr. Hunt’s Mariana. so lately a topic of 
discussion, or the topers of Teniers—only do not 
let the picture be taken as expressing the whole 
|truth of the matter; there is alarge suppression. 
We must grant, by way of counterpoise, that 
Mr. Dickens frequently sins in excess. 





He con- 
templates human nature in its strength, and on 


its unsophisticated side ;—Mr. Thackeray in its 
weakness and on its most artificial basis. The 
consequence is, that the former verges on the 
sentimental, the latter on the cynical, one being 
the reaction of the other; only while the first is 
no unmanly weapon in Mr. Dickens’s hand the 
last is a sufficiently temperate one in the hand 
of Mr. Thackeray. As to actual influence, we 
should, for the reasons aforesaid, assign the higher 
place to Mr. Dickens, partly because the ex- 
pressed morality comes forth as something defi- 
nite, the fruit of personal experience, yet con- 
veyed through a personage of the tale, partly be- 
cause the highest lessons inculeated, such as 
those of faith in Mr. Peggotty and resignation 
in Ham, are some of the highest that can be in- 
culeated, and partly, also, because the world 
which Mr. Thackeray experiments on is a world 
of salamanders, fireproof, inclined to disbelieve 
that the lesson they can criticise may possibly 
increase their condemnation. Each rejoices to 
be what he is. Foker and Major Pendennis re- 
joice in their portraits, save that the latter don’t 
think he is so **doosediy” made up, after all. 
You may as well write at them as preach at 
them; and did not the Major go to church? 
Perfect as Pendennis is, then, in execution, we 
are bound, when weighing it with Copperfield, to 
adjudge the chief merit where the most univer- 
sal interest is conciliated and the most exalted 
teaching hidden beneath the tale. 
greater than the satire. 


The epic is 
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Monody.—The Little Saint.—Hungary. 








MONODY. 
BY MRS. E. JESSUP EAMES. 


I. 


A dirge of sorrow—a dirge of gloom— 
A wail of woe o’er an early tomb— 
A funeral requiem—and for whom ? 
Ah, yes! for whom? 


I. 


Not for the father with furrow’d brow— 
With faltering step and head of sn»w— 
The honor’d sire at length laid low, 

No, not for him! 


Il. 


Nor yet for the mother, who long has been 
A suffering saint on this earthly scene,— 
But with holy courage and faith serene, 

Not yet, for her! 


IV. 


Not for the gentle sisters twain, 
So strongly linked in affection’s chain, 
Is this passionate weeping—Oh, how vain! 
No! not for them! 


V. 


A dirge of sorrow—a dirge of gloom; 

Softly, O mother earth, make room 

For one, who has passed in her youth and bloom! 
Ah, yes! for her! 


VI. 


For her, the youngest and fairest one— 
Whose day upon earth is already done,— 
Whose bright brief race is forever run— 

Ah, yes! for her! 





THE LITTLE SAINT. 


At the still, matin hour, 

I see her bend in prayer— 

As bends a virgin-flower, 
Kissed by the summer air; 
There’s meekness in her eyes, 
But en her lips—a smile : 
How hard the little angel tries, 
To be serious all the while. 


I tell her, ’tis not right 

To be half grave, half gay— 
Imploring in God’s sight, 

A blessing on the day. 

She hears, and looks devout, 
Although it gives her pain ; 

Still, when the ritual’s alwost out, 
She’s sure to smile again. 


She shocks her maiden aunt, 
Who thinks it a disgrace, 


Vou. XVII—64 


That do her best she can’t 
Give her a solemn face; 

She’ll scold and rate and fume, 
And lecture hour by hour, 
Until she makes the very room 
Leck passionate and sour— 


But still, it will not do: 

Soon as the sermon’s done, 

The fairy bloems anew, 

Like a violet in the sun. 

Z cannot damp her mirth— 

T cannot check her play : 

Little of bliss there is on earth— 
Ah, let it have full sway. 


I asked her vesternight, 

Why, when prayer was made, 
Her brow of happy light 

Could never change to shade. 

“ Father !”’ she said, “ you love 
Better to see me glad, 

And so I thenght the Christ above 
Would grieve to see me sad.” 


P. H. H. 





HUNGARY." 


Proud of the free institutions under which, in 
less than the ordinary life time of an individual, 
they have attained a place in the first ranks of 
nations,—an extent of territory transcending that 
of Ancient Rome,—a degree of social comfort 
and general well-being unapproached in the 
world’s History,—a developmeut of resources 
and a boldness and magnitude of application to 
the service of man of the achievements of mod- 
ern art and sciences not elsewhere to be wit- 
nessed ;—and thoroughly imbued with faith in 
man’s capacity and right to determine the rules 
by which he shall guide his intercourse and con- 
duct in society and the State, the people of this 
Republic could but regard with profouad sympa- 
thy the uprising of the masses in Europe which 
characterized the year 1848. In those movements 
were beheld the reflex of our own system and 
a recognition of its fitness to a people's true po- 
sition in the civilized state. With nene of those 
popular demonstrations, however, did our people 


*j. Pacet’s Huncary anp TRANSYLVANIA. With Re- 
marks on their Condition, Social, Political and Eco- 
nomical.* 

2. Tue War in Honcary. By Max Schlesingen, 2 
vols. London, 1850. 

3. Tae Huncarian CampatGy, narrated by an eye wit- 
ness. Edited by J. W. W. Tyndale. London, 1850. 
4. Nortn American Review for January 1850 and ’51. 

See Articles on Hungary and the War of Races. 


* A very full—and in the main correct abstract of the 
English edition of Paget’s Hungary, may be found in 





the Messenger for January and February 1846. 
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80 universally and cordially sympathise, as with 
that of Hungary. Some vague, indefinite state- 
ments which had reached us from that iso- 
lated section of Europe, led many to believe 
that for centuries there had existed among that 
people an indomitable love of personal, religious 
and political liberty, a determined protestation 
against the dogma of the * divine rights’ of 
kings, and the germs of institutions, requiring 
merely genial development to assimilate them 
closely with our own. We, therefore, confident- 
ly anticipated, in that quarter, the most rational, 
and more immediately beneficial results. 

But with few—we apprehend—were these 
impressions the consequences of any searching 
investigation, of any intimate knowledge of the 
past or present history of Hungary, and its true 
relation to the empire of Austria. On the one 
side, we saw arrayed a king. claiming absolute 
supremacy and the unrestrained exercise of bis 
royal will and pleasure :—On the other, a people 
contending manfully for representation, preseri- 
bing rules of civil conduct, and a_ substantia! 
share inthe government. No further knowledge 
was generally regarded as essential to the for- 
mation of just conclusions. 

The arrival of each steamship was anxiously 
and impatiently looked for.—every triumph of 
an Hungarian army, was hailed with profound 
rejoicing, while, every check or defeat sent the 
warm blood back, chilled to the popular heart. 
The news of Russian intervention, was every 
where among us received with soriow and indig- 
nation; but the great results which for a time 
followed the almost superhuman efforts of the 
Hungarians, and the wondrous energy and re- 
sources which the exigency seemed to call forth, 
induced with many the hope, that notwithstand- 
ing the terrible disparity of the hostile partics, 
the side of Liberty would still prevail. Sudden- 
ly, however, like a thunder-peal in midwinter, 
there came across the sea, intelligence of the 
surrender of Gérgey—the dispersion of all of 


progress and conduct of the Hungarian move- 
ment, and of the fundamental questions involved 
in the struggle with Austria, as must entirely 
change the current of belief and sympathy if 
accredited, or if accordant with the facts and 
real status. 

But those who have thus proclaimed and 
sought to establish views of the subject so dis- 
cordant with the views of the masses, have by no 
means looked at the question from the same 
stand-point. ‘To some the Hungarians appeared 
as ultra Proletaires of red republicanism, taint- 
ed with the most vicious svcialistic tendencies 
and aiming at the overthrow of Order, the su- 
premacy of anarchy. To others, on the con- 
trary, the contest seemed one, for the advantage 
of the aristocratic classes alone—the security of 
privileges and continuance of feudal restrictions, 
superadded to which was a desigu to reduce all 
other races in the State to the domination of the 
Magyars, numerically in the minority. 

To this last class of observers belong several 
of high critical position aud authority in the 
United States,* whose lucubrations it has seemed 
incumbent upov us to subject to such tests as 
were at hand, in order that after a studious con- 
sideration of the subject, we may, with some 
show of reason, arrive at the true state of the 
case. With this view we have given the ques- 
tions involved in the war between Hungary and 
Austria paticnt investigation, and have gleaned 
a wide ficld of research: the results of which 
we now propose to submit to the reader, with 
as much briefness as may befit the subject, and a 
proper regard to distinctness and sufficient illus- 
tration. 

From the establishment of the Hungarian 
State, in the 9th century, by the election of Arpad 
to the headship of the Magyars, that people re- 
served a larger share of liberty of action and 
conscience, and of popular rights than was done 
elsewhere in Europe, at that day, or for ages 
subsequently. Essentially a martial race. yield- 


the Hungarian armies—the flight of Kossuth and ing to their chosen leaders all that obedience ne- 
other of the leaders, and the complete triumph | cessary for the proupt and successful execution 


of the party of reaction and of absolutism— 


“ Men slaughter’d, children bondslaves made, sweet la- 
dies fore’d with lust; 


Fires climbing tow’rs, and turning them to heaps of fruit- 
less dust.” 


After a time, when being no longer agitated 
by exciting events, and the “likelihoods and | 
forms of hope,” the waves of popular emotion | 
had subsided, here and there grave essays, 
with much display of regard for, and apprecia- 
tion of the truths and requiremeuts of history 
were made to give such a version of the origin, 





of their schemes of conquest, they nevertheless 
most sedulously guarded their social and political 
rights, and restricted the powers of those leaders. 
And this, while at the same time, enslaving and 
despoiling of both rights and lands, those races 
encountered and vanquished on the broad and 
fertile plains of Pannonia. 

Between that period and the first quarter of 
the 13th century, a gradual aggrandizement of 
the several branches of the nobility was effected— 
Transylvania, Slavonia, Croatia, Servia, Dalma- 


* We refer especially to the articles in the North Amer- 
ican Review on this subject. 
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tia, Moldavia, Bosnia, Gallicia and Bessarabia* 
all inhabited by races of the great Slavic family, 
were successively annexed to the tungarian do- 
minions. 

About 1322, in the reign of Andreas II, the 
nobles of the kingdom wrung from that monarch 
the * Golden Bull,” a charter of much the same 
import and importance as the “ Magna Charter,” 
which some eight years previously had been 
granted under similar circumstances to the Eng- 
lish Barons. This charter, the fundamental con- 
stitution of Hungary, and peculiarly dear to that 
people, secured, it must be admitted, many priv- 
ileges and immunities to certain classes in the 
State to the prejudice and oppression of others 
and of the subjected races. But in the course 
of time, a middle class was politically recog- 
nized; the representative branch of the Legisla- 
ture, at first restricted to the noble classes exclu- 
sively, was opened to delegates from the free 
towns and royal cities:+ municipal institutions 
founded on a broad basis of representation were 
created, and other material enlargements of the 
rights of the inferior classes and races were grad- 
ually accomplished. 

Thus, much the same as in England, was the 
the Constitution of Hungary gradually formed 
and developed—starting with a charter forced 
from a reluctant monarch by the noble classes, it 
was enlarged by degrees to suit the requirements, 
newly developed interests and ideas and the pro- 
gress of social and political civilization of the 
nation, while certain restrictions on the one side 
and privileges on the other became in time obso- 
lete and inoperative. 

It is in no wise necessary to our purpose to 
trace minutely the rise and progress of this con- 
stitution, or to sketch in detail the events of nine 
centuries of Hungarian history. An event here 
and there, however, we must note in passing, as 
land marks by which to guide us in the progress 
to our conclusions. 

About the middle of the 16th century the first 
connexion of the House of Austria with the 





* The five last principalities were detached during the 
reign of Sigismund. 


t Deputies from towns and boroughs were not admitted 
into the English Parliament until the reign of Edward I. 
But at first these deputies possessed few privileges and 
little authority ; being merely called upon to provide for 
the wants of the King and to approve of the measures 
and resolutions of the monarch and the assembly of the 


throne of Hungary occurred by the election of 
Ferdinand, brother of the then reigning empe- 
ror, Charles V. From that ill-starred day this 
family has furnished kings to Hungary, who, 
while ever ready in times of immediate need with 
ample acknowledgments of the obligations and 
restrictions of the Hungarian Constitution, with 
new concessions and solemn oaths to pay each 
and all due observance, have nevertheless inces- 
sautly, either by bold encroachments or subtle 
machinations and intrigues, sought to subvert 
the institutions of the kingdom and usurp the 
rights of the people. 


In 1687 Leopold I. succeeded in gaining a 
semblance of legislative sanction, by which the 
throne of Hungary was made hereditary in the 
House of Hapsburg. without further legislative 
formalities. But this usurpation was earnestly 
resisted with various fortune; and at one timea 
treaty was proposed by the king, restoring all 
previous constitutional privileges; granting reli- 
gious freedom and stipulating that a general 
Diet should be couvened to determine and restore 
the laws, with guarantees for many other meas- 
ures of social and political reform. But cireum- 
stances not connected with the main and national 
points at issue, prevented the couelusion of the 
treaty.* Leopold died, and the struggle was as 
indomitably maintained through the reign of his 
son and successor, Joseph 1, who was constrain- 
ed to swear on his coronation, that the people 
of Hungary “should preserve, under the hered- 
itary monarchy, all the privileges, immunities, 
rights, customs and liberties which they had en- 
joyed under the elective monarchy,” through the 
successive reigus of Charles III. and Maria The- 
resa, and until the death of Joseph II., the ablest 
of his dynasty, who had so strenuously, though 
vainly, labored to mould the various heterogene- 
ous races and nationalities, owning his sway 
into one central, homogeneous, germanized gov- 
ernment, regardless of any and all incongruities, 
dissimilar institutions, languages, customs and 
different stages of social and political progress. 
Leopold II., brother of Joseph, having ascended 
the throne, yielded to the popular demands and 
was crowned in accordance with ancient cus- 
toms, and in 1790, in explicit phrase conced- 
ed: “That Hungary is a free and independent 
nation in her entire system of legislation and 
government, and uot subject to any other State 


Peers. in the course of time the powers of this class of or any other people, but that she shall always 
the Legislature %ere extended and the present House of| have her own separate existence and her own 


Commons grew up. 
+The writer of the ‘abstract of Paget’s Hungary re- 


ferred to in note, p. 1 of this article, who is generally so 
correct, was not authorized by the text of Paget in sta- 


constitution, and shall consequently be governed 
by kings crowned according to her national 


* The consummation of this treaty was prevented by a 


ting that no amalgamation took place in Hungary be-|a denial of certain just claims of the leaders of the re- 





tween the conquering Magyars and the Slavonians. 
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laws, rights and customs.”* This declaration. 
since confirmed by all his successors, on the oc- 
casion of their evronation, establishes beyond 
controversy Hungary’s claim to separate nation- 
ality and independence of all interference by the 
cabinet of Vienna. 

That Hungary “was not an independent coun- 
try, the greatest courtier,” says Paget, ‘ would 
not dare insinuate.” (Hungary and Transylva- 
nia, vol. i, p. 110.) 

* There can be no clearer fact,” says a writer 
in the Edinburgh Review, “in the history of 
Modern Europe than the constitutional indepen- 
dence of Hungary.” * * * * Five times 
in the course of a single century (166, 1731) did 
the Hungarian people rise in defence of their 








constitution, and what is still dearer to them, 
their liberty. * * * * Qn the approach of 
foreign invasion they were as devoted to Kaisar 
as the cavaliers to Charles Stuart. In as- 
serting their rights they were as keen, vigilant 
and unflinching as Pym, Hampden and Somers.” 
(Vol. xe, p. 233 ) 

Hungary is in no wise to be regarded as an 
Austrian province, a dependency of the imperial 
crown. All who so view her are strangely mis- 
informed, and 


“ Take from thence all error.” 


The connexion between the two realms of Aus- 
tria and Hungary was, and is much the same as 
that which existed between the electorate of 
Hanover avd Great Britain from the acces- 
sion of George I. to the English throne, until 
the death of William 1V.—that of a common 
king.t 

Notwithstanding these historical facts and 
these explicit acknowledgments of the obliga- 
tions of the constitution so often confirmed in 
the most solemn manner in the face of the Hun- 





and of too slight regard ard trivial nature to 
stay their measures of centralization and abso- 
lutism. For centuries, therefore, the struggle 
has never ceased :—on the one side, the Hunga- 
rians are seen arrayed, battling firmly for their 
old constitutional institutions and rights, seeking 
to preserve them intact—for which their most 
zealous, watchful efforts were requisite—when 
not able to secure new concessions and give wi- 
der scope to the constitutional spirit of the people. 
On the other hand—but most often in ambush— 
absolutism has kept the field, and by nimble 
strategy or bold assault has, with equal pertina- 
city and greater cunning, pursued its encroach- 
ments and interferences. 

During the wars with Napoleon, the Diet was 





regularly eonveved by Francis II., but no sooner 
was the Holy Alliance formed, and the dread Cor- 
sican consigned to his living tomb, than such con- 
vocations were dispensed with, and Hungary 
was made dependent directly upon the central 
council of State until 1825, when Hungarian re- 
sistance again compelled the assemblage of that 
body, and another confirmation of the organic 
laws of the State. 

It may be said, however, that until 1827 many 
of the most strenuous and determined opponents 
of the central power were of the class of Mag- 
nates,—those who maintained the struggle with 
a view to the restoration and secure possession 
of personal and class-exclusive privileges and 
immunities. But from 1827 there rose up anew 
party ion Hungary; animated by nobler and more 
far-reaching comprehensive aims, and soaring 
above special, personal or class considerations— 
ardent advocates of wholesome reform in old in- 
stitutions; an extension of privileges to classes 
not regarded in the old constitution—freedom of 
commerce, improvement of its channels and of 





internal communication; increased freedom and 


garian nation, by royal coronation-oaths, the | the education of the Peasants; the freedom of 
. . | . r _— 
cabinet of Vienna and the Hapsburg dynasty | the press and the abrogation of laws restricting 


have ever seemed to regard them as merely 


made to be * undone and brought to cereal 


*“ Hungary—including Croatia, Slavonia and the Li- 
tora—is free and independent, preserving its regime, con- 
stitution, tribunals and its customs, and may not be gov- 
erned as an Austrian province. The legislative power 
can only be exercised by Diets convoked in accordance 
with law, by a crowned king. The powers of the tribu- 


nals are fixed. The king alone can exercise executive | 


powers, but in strict confor mity alone with the fundamental 
laws, his acts are null if not in conformity with the consti- 
tution. He was obliged to convene the Diet every three 
years,” &c., &c. See Marshal Marmont’s “ Notes Sur 
Hongrie.” Paris. 

t After the greater portion of this article had been writ- 
ten, we met with Blackwood’s Magazine for May, 1849, 
in Which we find this, the true position of Hungary to- 
wards Austria fully declared. Yet the partiality of that 
Journal for Austria is well known. 


the sale and purchase of landed property. 

The party advocating these salutary measures 
/and known as the “ Hungarian party,” formed a 
‘majority of the privileged classes known to the 
‘constitution. The largest portion of the aris- 
'tocracy of the nation having become liberal, and 
earnestly desirous of freeing the people from the 
effete institutions and restrictive laws of a bar- 
_barous age, sought to give free development to the 
representative character of their institutions, and 
to erect a goverument based on true constitu- 
tional and representative principles in accordance 
with the imperative demands of the time which 
they had the intelligence to see.* Yet these 


* See Marmont’s “ Notes Sur Hongrie,” Paget’s “ Hun- 
gary.” &c. Vol. i, p. 102 especially—and also, the Trav- 





els of Elliott, another Englishman who visited Hungary 
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healthy aud beneficent schemes were mostly | and siznal usefulness. such for instance as writ- 
frustrated by delay or adroit evasion on the side ten reports of the proceedings of the Diet, which 
of the Austrian government, whose officials, in be for the first time prepared and spread before 
the meanwhile, were assiduously employed in the Hungarian people. For this, however, in 
fomenting dissentions between races, and in | 1837, he was thrown into prison in direct viola- 
arousing the idea of discordant interests between tion of settled laws, and remained immured until 
the higher classes and the peasants. The evi-| 1840, when he was released with other prisoners 
dences of this are neither few nor inconclusive.* | of State by an act of general amnesty. 

As early as 1835 Baron Wesselenyi Miklos, a| The patriot party clung—we must here state— 
magnate of high talents, impassioned eloquence, | with unflinching pertinacity in all controversies 
great popularity and indomitable energy, had | with the central authorities, to the strict letter of 
distinguished himself in the Diet of Transylva- | the old constitution with all its class-immunities 
nia, by liberalism and unbending opposition to|and restrictions; for therein was involved the 
Austrian aggression, and had gained a decided | whole question of Hungarian independence and 
triumph in that very body, one half of which separate national existence—it was the safe- 

















was composed of bureaucratic nominations. The | 
result of this was the dissolution of the Diet. 
The indomitable and patriotic noble then pro- 
ceeded to Hungary, of which he was likewise a 
magnate, and where at one of the county meet- 
ings, he urged with all his powers, and to the 
conviction of his auditors, the policy and justice | 
of extending equal rights to peasants and all 
classes within the broad domains of Hungary. 
In the name of more than 8.000.000 of oppress- | 
ed countrymen he solicited and demanded this— | 
and asserted as a matter thoroughly apparent, 
that Austrian authorities were industriously fo- 
menting and spreading dissensions, ill-feeling | 
and jealousies between classes aiid races. 

For this address he was arrested and consign- 
ed to a dungeon, from which he emerged several 
years thereafter blind and a cripple for life. As 
may have been anticipated from the Hungarian 
character, such a high-handed and illegal mea- 
sure met with the most earnest remonstrance 
from all quarters in Hungary. In the Diet it 





guard of the nation against Austrian encroach- 
ment and ambition—but at the same time they 
sought by well-digested measures to give ample 
development in the spirit of their old represen- 
tative institutions to every thing calculated to 
advance the social and political status of the 
people. 

Along side with the party of political reform 
and development. worked with equal ardor and 
intelligence, one organized and led by Count 
Szechenyi, a magistrate. Their aim and pur- 
pose was the development of the physical re- 
sources—vast and multifarious in extent and 
kind—of the country, which until then had been 
wholly neglected, when not directly or indirectly 
obstructed and impaired by measures of Aus- 
trian policy. The introduction of steam on the 
Danube—the building of various bridges—the 
construction and repairs of high ways aud other 
works of internal communication, were some of 
the most notable results of this movement, as 
well as the dissemination of much information 





was discussed with irrepressible warmth and 
dauntlessness—the most liberal sentiments were 
uttered amid smiles and loud cheers of applause, 
while but a faint, feeble attempt, falling upon 
listless ears, was made to stem the current of 
popular condemnation and displeasure. Among 
the speakers on that occasion was Kossuth,t 
then a young man, but of great promise, and al- 
ready identified with acts of intelligent liberalism 


soon after the introduction of steam on the Danube, and 
who states asa “ remarkable feature in the country, and 
as One which indicates a generous tone of feeling on the 
part of the aristocracy, that under the conviction of their 
enjoying a power too unlimited for the present enlighten- 
ed state of Europe, they are themselves desirous and 
have lately proposed to their Sovereign that a modifica- 
tion of their prerogutives should take place through the 
intervention of Laws.” 

* See Paget’s Hungary. 

t See Paget’s Hungary. Vol. i, pp. 29-30. 


relative to outside progress, and the institutions 
and domestic policy of the freest European na- 
tions, especially of England. 

By 1847 the party of progress had become an 
irresistible host. Hungarians of all classes occu- 
pied themselves in thought, word and act, with 
the political state of the nation to the exclusion 
of other subjects and concerns.* In June of 
that year, eight months before the French revo- 
lution, the great work commenced in stern ear- 
nest and determination. A programme of the 


* This is admitted by even the writers on the Austrian 
side. See Tyndale’s “ Hungarian Campaign,” London, 
1850, Page 2, whose proclivities may be seen in the 
fact that in detailing an unsuccessful attempt to basely 
assassinate General Bem, be regards the eseape of the 
brave and able Pole as due to the evil genius of the Sie- 
benburg, (see p. 58,) and who can “have nothing to say” 
with regard to the “complicated question of the rights 


$See Paget’s Hungary, vol. i, p. 31, for the fact of| and wrongs” involved in the disputes between Croatia 


Kossuth’s presence in the Diet of 1836, and his speech on 
that occasion. He was a deputy, not a mere scribe or 


and Hungary, his part being merely “ to use the sword of 
the Emperor” and not that equally dangerous weapon 





secretary in that Diet as some have stated. 


the pen, p. 14. 
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party was announced in which were clearly |centralization with Austria, which was achieved 
enunciated the principal questions, * the prompt) as was hoped, ! by the 3rd article of the laws of 
solution” of which were believed necessary for, this Diet, which, in its several sections, provided 
the good and well being of Hungary. It was! for a national and independent government for 
therein declared as a “principal duty to lighten| Hungary, with a separate ministry, emanating 
the burdens of the people who have hitherto from and responsible to the National Assembly 
been alone subject to taxation”—and not merely | for the conduct of national and domestic affairs. 
this, but “the equal distribution of the public, On the LIth of April, 1848, these acts, one and 
burdens was proclaimed, as well as the partici-/|all, received the solemn sanction and confirma- 
pation of the non-nobles, of the inhabitants of | tion of the king, Ferdinand V. 

the royal cities and of the free districts, in the} Following upon these measures, the union be- 
legislative and municipal rights,” and ‘“equal|tween Transylvania and Hungary—sundered 
rights before the law.” Popular education was | since the battle of Mohacs—was restored in May, 
made an object of their solicitude, and pro-| 1848, by the unanimous act of the Diet of Tran- 
nounced “that powerful engine of national de-| sylvania with all requisite formalities and solem- 


velopment” to which they should labor to give. 


‘‘such a direction as shall form able and patri- 
otic citizens; that the people may, by this 
means likewise, attain personal independencies.” 


nities, and with the explicitly declared sanction 
and wishes of the emperor; an event hailed at 
the time with universal satisfaction and gratifi- 
|cation by all classes and the several races of that 





The intelligence and comprehensive scope of principality. 
views, correct sense of the real interests and| The thorough consummation of the measures 
rights of the people and true estimate of the |of the patriots and the advent of a happy day 
sources of a nation’s prosperity, as well as the for Hungary seemed now inevitable. An era of 
ardent patriotism which animated the leaders of development and progress had been installed 
this movement, must be apparent even to the which, before the lapse of many years, must 
most cursory reader of their programme. place the nation among the first-rate powers of 
Foremost and most influential among them, | Europe. Her statesmen, fully equal to the exi- 
“their mighty paramount” appeared Kossuth, ‘gency, occupied themselves with rare intelligence 
“the most fearless and untiring advocate of all| and energy in adjusting, adapting and improving 
that tends to the amelioration and advancement the several parts of the machine of State so 
of his country, the boldest and most unsparing | that it might be fitted for the prompt performance 


denouncer of the errors and abuses in the con- 
stitution and government,’* who, since his re- 
lease from prison in 1840, bad become the dar- 
ling of all classes of his countrymen, and had | 
secured general confidence, the meed of intelli-| 
gent patriotism, singleness of purpose and the 
highest order of intellect. 

In the winter of 1847-8 the Diet met, and the 
words of the programme, to which we have just 
alluded, assumed the shape and obligation of 
Laws: Civil and political equality without dis- 
tinction of languages or religion—the complete 
abolition of privileges, and an equal or propor- 
tional participation in the public taxes were ex- 
plicitly enacted, as well as a suffrage law, re- 
quiring but about $135 in value of real or per- 
sonal property as a qualification in an elec- 
tor, or a much smaller amount for those dwel- 
ling in towns—and free suffrage for those pos- 
sessing a college diploma, and masters having 
apprentices. The next step in the march of 
progress was the thorough and effectual assur- 
ance of the independence of the Hungarian gov- 
ernment, the final check to all tendency towards 


* We quote from Kohl, the admirable and indomitable 
German traveller, whose travels in Austria appeared as 
early as 1842, and who, be it remembered, seems to lean 

o the side of Austrian administration. 


of the new and increased labors. 

We now come to that part of our subject upon 
|which most stress and reliance have been placed 
iby all classes of those who view the Hungarian 
movement in a different light from that in which 
it appears to us, to wit: the question of races, 
of distinct and antagonistic nationalities ; or al- 
leged Croatian and Slavonic movement of re- 
sistance to what has been characterized in cer- 
tain quarters, as Magyaric domination. 

The Slavonic family of nations, occupying 
the largest portion of the east of Europe, and 
embracing the various elements of the Russian 
empire, is the largest one in Europe; but the 
different braauches thereof have their peculiar dia- 
lects—the Croats, for instance, speak a dialect 
as distinct from that of the Serbs, Wallachs, 
Slovacks, Bosuians, Poles, Russians, Bohemiaus, 
and other Slavonians—and these again, vary 
severally, with each other—as is the case with 
the several races of the Scandinavian and Ger- 
man branches of the great Teutonic family. 

But from the days of Peter the Great it has 
been a favorite measure of Russian policy to in- 
corporate this wide-spread family into one na- 
tion, of which the Czar, would naturally, or 
from the force of circumstances, be the head; a 
policy which if not openly and boldly advanced 
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at all points towards consummation, may be traced 
mining its way onward with equal sagacity, ad- 
roituess and determination. Now, within the 
limits of what is generally termed the Austrian 
Empire, are more than sixteen millions of these 
Slavonians. These were not to be incorporated 
into the already Colossal Empire of the North) 
by force, on scant pretence, as was Poland, and 
we may say Moldavia and Wallachia;* but a 
slower, more insidious policy might, in the course 
of time, result as effectually in the accomplish- 
ment of this darling project of aggrandizement. 
Accordingly, about 1828, we find springing up 
in all quarters among Slavonians the question 
of Panslavism; not confined to the geographical 
limits of Hungary, and antagonistic merely to 
any spirit of Magyaric supremacy, but most ram- 
pant and active in Bohemia. First its agitators 
advocated the establishment of a literary and in- 
tellectual union between the scattered branches 
of the family. Next, a political phase was as- 
sumed, aiming at the fusion of the separate na- 
tionalities into one great, centralized Slavonian 
empire. 

The very character of this movement, and its 
inevitable tendency—if successfully developed— 
to the advancement and consummation of the 
well-known characteristics of Russian policy, 
would seem alone sufficient to indicate the hand 
and agency of that grasping government, but 
occasionally, here and there, we may trace its 
officials and emissaries, consuls and others, too 
prominently and zealously at work, as the pro- 
paganda of Panslavism, to permit us to halt in 
our conclusions. Were this not the case, how- 
ever, we are constrained to regard that agency as 
manifestin the active and prominent share taken 
by the high dignitaries and other priesthood of 
the Greek church in the agitations—and later, in 
the revolts among the Serbs and the Wallachs of 
Transylvania, who saw in the Uzar. the head of 
their church, its most potent support, and the 
fountain of honor and advancement therein. 

Modern history, if it teaches any thing, is 
pregnant with evidences of Russian intermed- 
dling in the dissensions and civil wars of its 
neighbors—wars aud dissensions which it for the 
most part first excited. At times, perhaps, it 
may seem to recede, but only the better, how- 
ever, to conceal its designs, for “Cesar doth not 
change”—and by a closer and more thorough 
reconnoisance of the ground, the more effectually | 
to advance when the critical time may arrive for 
successful encroachment. 





* Wallachia and Moldavia are virtually provinces of 
the Russian empire, although nominally under the joint 
protectorate of Russia and Turkey, from which last power 
they were separated some years since by the intrigues of 


Howeversincere, therefore, Szaffarik, Palacky, 
Kollan and others of the leaders in the virginal, 
chimerical literary movement may have been, we 
must repeat, we are not permitted to doubt that 
Russian policy and machinations first gave ori- 
gin and impetus to the movement, and most zeal- 
ously fomented the questions involved in * Pan- 
slavism.’’* 

At the same time it may not be denied with 
truth and candor, that the Slavonians in Hungary 
having been conquered subject races, in times 
when the rights of such were little understood 
and less regarded, had been unjustly restricted 
in privileges. like the Anglo-Saxons of England, 
by their Norman conquerors—and were subject- 
ed to serious grievances for a time, under Magyar 
domination. But long before the days of * Pan- 
slavism,” there was no right of any kind, noim- 
munity or restriction which was not equally 
shared by those of the same class or caste in 
Hungary, whether Magyar or Slavonian. On 
this point the evidence is clear and conclusive. 

“Croatia and Sclavonia,” says Paget, “ have 
the same laws and constitution as the rest of 
Hungary, except in one or two particulars, in 
which they enjoy special privileges." Hungary 
and Transylvania. (Vol. 2, p. 296.) 

The electoral class—the nobles—were by no 
means as some would have us believe, all Mag- 
yars, but were distributed among the several 
races in a very fair proportion to the number of 
each race entering into the population of the na- 
tion. In one county for instance, mentioned by 


*“ Nor is Russian policy,” says a recent writer in the 
Edinburg Review, “ the work of a single man, or a single 
generation. Four sovereigns of the house of Romanoff 
have followed consistently in the same track. Yet it is 
not the policy of Catherine, of Paul, of Alexander, or of 
Nicholas, but of Russia. It bides its time, and the pur- 
pose of the fathers is accomplished by the third or fourth 
generation of the children. It employs with equal readi- 
ness fraud or force. Muscovite Panslavism and the Greek 
church are as much its instruments as the gold of the 
Ural and the Cossack’s lance.” Vol xc, p. 247. 

No where among Slavonians is this Russian corps of 
intrigue, the priesthood of the Greek church, idle. In 
Bosnia, a dependency of Turkey, they are traversing the 
country in all directions singing the praises of Russian 
rule. See“ Sclaves de Turquie,” par M. Cyprien Robert, 
Tome, ii, p- 116. And by recent accounts we see them at 
the same work in Bulgaria, another dependency of Tur- 
key, arraying class against class, and the people against 
the government of Constantinople. 

t One of those privileges was the power to restrict Pro- 


'testantism in Croatia. That intolerance prevailed in that 


principality, that it enjoyed all the privileges of the Hun- 
garian constitution, and sent its magnates and deputies 
to the national Diet, while its people were many degrees 
more rude than those of Hungary and Transylvania, 
see “Gleig’s Germany, Bohemia,” &c. Vol. iii, p. 160, 
The writer, edited by Tyndale, who served with them and 
admired their dexterity at throat-cutting, characterizes 





the former. 


them as “ wild, uncouth and semi-civilized, 
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De Gerando, that of Maramos, there are found 
but 48:33 Magyar nobles, while there are 717 Sla- 
vonians and 3,750 Wallachians of that class, all 
of whom throughout Hungary enjoy equal rights| pervert the judgment of their readers. 

and privileges, and have an equal voice in the} Wherefore should the Croatians have become 
election of delegates to the local and general | discontent at the prospect of remaining a part of 
Diets without reference to race.* There can,| Hungary under the new state of things, with its 
therefore, be no greater error than to regard such| marked tendency to federation—distribution of 
privileges aud restrictions as may have continued | powers among local institutions, counties and 
in Hungary as appertinent to races: they were| municipalities*—-and prefer dependence or re- 





telligible is that voluntary zeal of this class which 
seems to prompt them to the wide dissemination 
of their unjust convictions and false testimony to 





those of a class. 

But nevertheless, a certain degree of ill-feeling 
and jealousy—somewhat akin to that to be seen 
in Great Britain between Celt and Saxou—exis- 
ted between the Slavic inhabitants of Hungary, 
and the Magyars; due, as we think. rather to a 
sense or remembrance of past humiliations and 
wrongs than to any existing restrictions or political 
inequalities. This lingering feeling, however. was 
artfully and industriously fostered by Russian em- 
issaries, and for Russian ends. But Austria also, 
seeing in this sentiment an instrument. ready fash- 
ioned to the hand for effectually thwarting the ef- 
forts of the Hungarians to secure the constitutional 
independence of the nation, and the most potent 
ally in the accomplishment of those measures of 
centralization, characteristic of Austrian policy, 
joined with ardor in the work, blind to the ulti- 
mate profit which must inure to Russia alone. 

Conservatives in this country and elsewhere, 
say: that the laws and act which secured Hun- 
garian independence of the central power, and an 
independent ministry, “fanned into flame the 
mouldering discontent of the Slavonian races” — 
that “ Croatia had been content to remain in 
theory a dependency of Hungary, as long as 
Hungary was governed from Vienna, but the 
national feeling of the Croat revolted against be- 
coming in reality the subjects of the Magyars, 
and obeying Magyar ministers.” (London Quar- 
terly Review, January 1849.) Hence—maintain 


this class—arose the struggle, resulting in the war | 


of 1849, between Austria and Hungary—and we 
may add, the overthrow of the latter, and the 
accompanying annihilation of Slavonian nation- 
alities. 

To us, such statements seem so wide of justice 
and right, so signally void of the seal and very 
show of truth, that we can scarcely comprehend 
the mental process by which any one, not directly 
interested, and thoroughly imbued with [esprit 
de Bureaucratie, can have been brought to give 
them one moment’s credence—and much less in- 

* The word “noble,” as used in Hungary—especially 
anterior to the connexion of the House of Hapsburg-Lor- 
raine with the throne—may be regarded as the mere syn- 
onym of freeman or elector. The butchers, bakers and 
other tradesmen of Hungary are frequently of the class 
of nobles, and the larger number of them till. their small 
farms with their own hands. 


pose, trust rather on the Cabinet of Vieuna, 
whose characteristic policy has ever been cen- 
| tralization and the entire absorption of all nation- 
alities ? 

The history of the times is our witness on this 





* Hungary was divided into a large number of coun- 
ties or districts, each of which had its separate local ad- 
| ministration, and constituted a State in most respects 
| within itself, in whose affairs the General Government 
_might not legally interfere or even execute the national 
| laws therein, except by means of the county officers, all 
_of whom save the “ Fé Ispan,” the Governor Lord Lieu- 
| tenant, are elected by the people every three years. This 


} 


|“ F6 Ispan,” is the nominal representative of the Crown, 


}and is selected by it; but the principal executive func- 
|tions are discharged by a “ Vice Ispan,” elected by the 
| qualified voters. 
| Some of the other elected officials, are receivers of na- 
| tional and county taxes, collectors, fiscals, surveyors, 
| jailors and county magistrates. 
| Four times every year, all the electoral class assemble 
together and discuss the several questions before National 
| Diets, concerning which the wishes of the majority of 
‘such electors are ascertained and instructions in accor- 
|dance therewith are sent to the deputies for the county, 
| who are imperatively obliged to vote as instructed or be at 
once recalled. ‘Yhese convocations possess even the right 
|of corresponding with foreign powers. They have the 
| management of the roads and other means of communi- 
cation, they assess taxes, and direct the levies of soldiers 
‘voted by the General Diet—provide for the expenses of 
the country and otherwise discharge all the business 
thereof. ‘The acts of the Diet and ordinances of the King 
are sent to them to be published, but should any such 
acts and ordinances be found contrary to law and of dan- 
gerous tendency, they possess the right to lay them, 
“with all honor, on the table.”—(See Paget’s Hungary, 
vol. i. chapter 18. 

Besides these large districts or counties “ every Hun- 
garian village forms a communitas in itself and is govern- 
ed by its own elected officers—assesses and collects its 
own taxes and manages its own affairs very much after 
its own fancy.’’—(Paget’s Hungary, vol. 1., p. 319.) 

Thus, the local government of counties and villages, 
administrative and executive, rests in the hands of officials 
elected by those most interested. The political power 
was divided between the crown and the local institutions— 
so too with the executive functions, and the system was 
eminently federal and discentralizing and opposed to the 
Bureaucratic character of other continental States, even 
of Republican France. 

We should perhaps have also described the composi- 
tion, &c., of the General Diet, and its constitutional func- 
tions, and likewise the “ Military Frontier,” but our limits 
will not allow thereof and we must refer the reader who 
may desire to pursue the investigation to Paget’s enter- 
taining volumes. 
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point of the absurdity of any such preference. 
The evidences of the results of the * paternal 
rule” of Austria over those of the principalities 
in which she has succeeded in subverting old 
constitutions and institutions, and in governing 
directly from Vienna, are abundant and sugges- 
tive of but one conclusion, which should not 
have been without significance and lesson to the 
Croats and all other Slavonians, yetso fortunate 
as to have escaped from the strong influences of 
that vortex of denationalization. 

Bohemia, the land of Huss; the very cradle of 
the reformation, which, when the rest of Eu- 
rope was enslaved, had a “ pure religion and free 
institutions,” having been deprived of local legis- 
lation, and now, being governed immediately by 
the Cabinet of Vienna, has been systematically 
and thoroughly denationalized. Education is 
under the strict surveillance of the police; the 
vernacular tongue is effectually proscribed; the 
German language is taught er officio in all the 
schools ; all the officials write and speak Ger- 
man ; for without such ability, no Bohemian can 
hope for advancement or position, and every 
measure is taken to eradicate all recollections of 
former independence and institutions.* 

In Gallicia, another Slavonic dependency of 
Austria, the same results have been accomplished: 
the denationalization of the people thoroughly 
effeeted. There being no distinct races to array 
against each other, all being Slavonians, the Peas- 
autry without doubt subject to many harsh re- 
strictions, were taught to regard the upper classes 
with hatred as their oppressors. The fruits of 
such sentiments were not long ripening, and the 
most sanguinary revolt broke forth that has ever 
disgraced human records. 

Was not Croatia an integral part of the king- 
dom of Hungary, when Ferdinand Ist of the 
House of Hapsburg-Lorraine was first called to 
the throne, and had she not occupied that posi- 
tion for centuries before that event?+ Beside 
this, she was declared “inseparably united,” with 
Hungary, by the famous “ Pragmatic sanction,” 
that instrument so much referred to by the Bu- 
reaucracy. 


*“ Of all the dependencies of Austria,” says an En- 
glish traveller, “none are governed with greater severity 
than Bohemia. The Peasantry are placed under the de- 
grading vassalage of the feudal system in its worst forms. 
The middle classes are subjected to heavy taxation, the 
hardship of which is aggravated by the vicious mode of 
collection.  * Pd gf = A minority once 
made a struggle for certain ameliorations jn the existing 
systems, but the party of the Government prevailed, and 
reform was nipped in the bud.”—See Strange’s Germany 
in 1831, vol ii., p. 187. Also Gleig’s Germany and Bohe- 
mie. Mrs, Shelley’s Rambles in Germany, and Italy. 
Elliott’s Travells, and English continental travellers 
generaliy. 


We hear much of the fact that the Magyar 
race constituted a minority in Hungary; but it 
seems to have been forgotten in the same quar- 
ters, that the numerical strength of Croatia was 
so insignificant as scarcely to entitle her to dream 
of a separate national existence, she being the 
smallest of all the Slavonie races in Hungary. 
That the history of the past or any promises 
of the future should have induced the Croat to 
prefer dependence on Austria, rather than Hun- 
gary, may not be sustained—and no one who 
has studied the history of the Slavon, can escape 
from the conviction that German institutions are 
wholly repugnant and fatal to that race—that 
Austrian institutions cannot be adopted by it with 
advantage.* 

But most conclusively to show how devoid of 
truth are the complaints and pretensions of the 
Croatian malcontents, it will be amply sufficient 
to know the fact, that the same acts of the Diet 
of 1848, which more thoroughly established Hun- 
garian independence, gave to Croatia 18 instead 
of 3 deputies in the Hungarian Diet; preserved 
the dignity and power of the Ban; abolished all 
distinctions of races—making the Slavon as free 
as the Magyar—guarantied the use of the Sla- 
vonic language in Croatia, and in all other res- 
pects extended and secured to thei equal laws 
and privileges wijh the so-called dominant Ma- 
gyars. And not merely this—the intolerant 
spirit of the Croat was gratified, and the exclu- 
sive domination of the Roman Catholic Church 
in that State was assented to—an exception to 
that spirit of tolerance and liberty of conscience 
so characteristic of the Hungarian peopie.t 
*See Les Sclaves de Turquie, par M. Cyprien Robert. 
Paris, 1844. Tome 1, p. 346. 

t Human testimony in substantiation of any fact or event 
is rarely so much to the point, es the “ Imperial Mani- 
festo”’ of Ferdinand V., addressed to the Croatian and 
other malcontents, in May, 1848. The Emperor-Kiog 
says to them—* You who united to the crown of Hungary 
for eight centuries, shared the fortunes of this country— 
who owe to this Union the constitutional freedom which 
you alone amongst all Sclavish nations have been ena- 
bled to maintain through a series of centuries—you who 
not only have even shared in all the rights and liberties 
of the Hungarian constitution * - ¥ law- 
fully endowed with peculiar rights. privileges and liber- 
ties by our illustrious ancestors and who therefore pos- 
sess greater privileges than any of subjects of our sacred 
Hungarian Crown. We were mistaken in you, to whom 
the last Diet of the kingdom and its dependencies, ac- 
cording to our royal will, granted full part in all the bene- 
fits of constitutional liberty and equality of rights. * * * 
The right of constitutional representation was extended 
to the people with you no less than in Hungary, in con- 
sequence of which no longer the nobility alone, but like- 
wise other inhabitants and the military frontier take part 
by their representatives in the legislation common to all 
as well as in the municipal congregations, * * * both 
your national and your municipal rights are enlarged 
and secured against encroachments.” 





t From the 11th century. 
Vou. XVII—65 


Touching the alleged disposition of the Magyars or 
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No valid excuse, we therefore maintain, can! As already noticed, the various measures of 
be advanced for discontent with the Hungarian reform provided for by the acts of the Diet of 
regime, or for the conduct and action of the ultra| 1847-8, received the solemn confirmation of the 
Croatian party in opposition to Hungary, and| King. Notwithstanding such approval, the mea- 
their espousal of the cause of Austria, the ruth-| sures in question must have been most distasteful 
less co-spoiler with Russia, of the Sclavic races. | to and wholly at variance with the cherished 

Will it be said, that there is any greater family | views of the Cabinet of Vienna—for if acqui- 
affinity between the Slavic races and the Ger- | esced in in good faith, they gave the death blow 
mans than with the Magyars? Is not affinity | to the system of centralization so pertinaciously 
rather with the latter? For no where in Europe | pursued since the days of FerdinandI. Accord- 
did Poland and Polish refugees—Slavonians—| ingly that Cabinet, as in former instances, in 
receive such cordial, practical sympathy, as in! somewhat similar exigencies, at once resorted to 
Hungary from the Magyars! The country was| measures calculated to thwart and effectually de- 
full of these refugees when Paget visited it in| stroy Hungarian independence and progress. In 
1835. The nobility of the land were foremost in|no manner could this be so effectually accom- 
affording them shelter and support; while not a/ plished, as by exerting the Slavic element against 
county failed to draw up remonstrances against|the Magyars. ‘That such was the Bureaucratic 
Russian cruelty; and the National Diet of 1836, | and reactionary policy we may not doubt, as a 
unanimously presented a petition, praying that) few facts, we apprehend, will serve to show to 
the King should interfere to prevent the destruc- | all unprejudiced minds.* 
tion of Poland.* There was no sufficient cause} First. Who were the leaders in this so-called 
for revolt on the part of the Croat or any other| Slavic movement—the loud and active agitators 
Slavic section of the nation, and but for Austri-| for Croatian and Serbian independence? Louis 
an and Russian machinations all discontent and | Gaj, (Gay,) a Croatian journalist, who may have 
Opposition among them must soon have faded | been a sincere patriot, though an injudicious one, 
entirely away before the benign and comprehen- | and a fanatical enthusiast, but whose career and 
sive policy of Kossuth and the Hungarian lead-|recent honors subject him with some reason to 
ers. But for sueh malign influences, Croatia and | the taint of having been the mere instrument, 
Servia, containing together but about 2,300,000|not the dupe, of Absolutism—and the famous 
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souls, would have been as well satisfied as the 
Southern Wallachs, Slovaks, and other non-Ma- 
gyars,—in all over five millions, who adhered to 
and made common cause with the Magyars— 
and are as proud as the latter of the name of 
Hungarian. t 


rather Hungarian Ministry to impose the Magyar lan- 
guage on the Slavic races, this manifesto is conclusive : 
“ Not only the use of your national language is lawfully 
guaranteed to you for ever in your schools, bnt it is like- 
wise introduced in the public assemblies where the Latin 
had been habitual until now.” 

See Appendix to “ Memoirs of an Hungarian Lady.” 
London. 

Kossuth, too, from the outset of the movement, as early 
as March, 1848, in reply to some who desired to give it a 
partial application, declared in the Diet, that he demanded 
“liberty and common rights for the whole Hungarian 
nation,” which consisted of “ fifteen millions of Hunga- 
rians not of one city er of one class.” 


* See Paget’s Hungary, &c., vol. 1, p. 104. 


t“Sclaves fought by thousands in the ranks of the Hun- 
garian, but no Magyars in the Sclave’s army.” Schles- 
inger’s “ War in Hungary,” vol. 1, p. 31. 

One of Kossuth’s most resolute and ardent colleagues 
was Sabbas Vercovich, Minister of Justice, a Slavon, 
Kossuth himself was a Slovok, and Damjanich, the Ney 
alike in deeds and fate, of the Hungarian army, was a 
Serb, and the best fitted it is said of all the Generals for a 
Republican leader. Other Slavonians occupied promi- 
nent posts, and were distinguished for their zealous ad- 
herence to the cause of constitutional independence and 
reforin. 





Baron Joseph Jellachich, the Colonel of an Aus- 
trian frontier regiment, were the instigators and 
leaders of the discontent and revolt in Croatia. 
And in Serbia, where the people, uninflueneed 
by interested malcontents and emissaries, had at 
first expressed themselves well satisfied and pleas- 
ed with the measures of reform of 1847-8—the 
prominent disseminators first of sentiments of 
diseord and the subsequent leaders of the sangui- 
vary outbreak, were the Archbishops of the 
Greek Church, Kajachich, Stephen Suplikacy, 
another Colonel of an Austrian regiment, one 
Stratimorivick, also in the Austrian military 
service, the Austrian Consul Col. Mayerhoffen, 
“ the soul of the revolt,” and the Russian Consul 
at Belgrade, aided zealously by the clergy of the 
Greek Church—the religion of the Serbs. 

That Jellachich, Austrian Colonel and cour- 
tier, was the instrument of Austrian policy, we 
may not doubt on a review of the evidence, not- 
withstanding his patriotic intentions. Passing 
over the fact, that his election to the Banship of 
Croatia, an office which had been kept vacant 
by Austrian Ministers for years, was irregular 
and in violation of established forms and cus- 


* As a proof that our conclusions are legitimate ones, 
not the mere products of our wishes and bias, we may 
refer to Blackwood for May, 1849, the redoubtable organ 
of that which its admirers call Conservatism, but which 
many others regard as Reaction and Absolutism. 
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toms, the Hungarian authorities manifested the 
most marked desire to avoid dissension, by invi- 
ting him to communicate with them so that a 
day might be appointed for the convocation of 
the Croatian Diet, when he might be officially 
installed.* In further manifestation of the friendly 
spirit which animated them, they called upon the 
people of the Croatian districts to make known 
through special delegates their wants. These 
overtures were rejected by Jellachich, who in- 
hibited all intercourse with the Hungarian Min- 
istry, aud soon thereafter declared that he in no 
manner recognized the authority of that Minis- 
try. The King, Ferdinand V., it was asserted, 
favored and authorized this position. and these 
acts; but when called on by the Hungarian Min- 
istry he disavowed it in the most explicit lan- 
guage, and denounced Jellachich and his adhe- 
rents. ‘Che King was probably sincere, but for 
years an imbecile, he was a mere puppet in the 
hands of an insatiate, heartless Bureaucracy, 
who during the whole time were in direct com- 
munication with the malcontents, as is conclu- 
sively established by intercepted letters addressed 
by Jellachich to Count Latour, and other per- 
sons connected with the Cabinet of Vienna, 
which acknowledge the receipt of military stores, 
ask for further supplies, and otherwise explic- 
itly show the existence of an understanding be- 
tween him and the Central Government. 

We have said that the prominent leaders first 
in the agitations, and then of the revolt and the 
sanguinary deeds of the Serbs. having been the 
priesthood of the Greek Church, and Austrian 
military and civil officers, would suggest Austrian 
and Russian intrigue, and taint the sincerity of 
their pretensions and the justice of the cause— 
but further and conclusive evidence is furnished 
in the fact, that the Hungarian authorities spared 
no measures of conciliation with the Serbian 
malcontents. Peter Osernovich. a Serb and 
great grandson of that Serbian patriarch, Arse- 
nius Osernovich, who had headed the immigra- 
tion of that people into Hungary in the last half 
of the 17th century,t was delegated by the Hun- 
garian Ministry as a Commissary with ample 
powers for the restoration of good feelivg and 
order. He appealed to his countrymen to obey 
the laws and submit any causes of complaint to 
the Government. He granted an armistice and 
withdrew Hungarian troops from their territory. 
This armistice the Serbs immediately violated, 
and enacted deeds of the most unmitigated fe- 


* Bathhyanyi’s frequent though vain efforts to come to 
some amicable arrangement with the Ban, are admitted by 
the Austrian writer Tyndale. See p. 16, &c., “ Hunga- 
nan Campaigns.” 

t Some 40,000 families. 


rocity.* Here, too, intercepted letters are not 
wanting to establish a correspondence and agree- 
ment from the outset, between these leaders and 
the Austrian Minister of War, Count Latour. 
The third and last party of malcontents arose 
among the Wallachs of Transylvania, members 
of the Greek Church. It will not be denied, that 
up to the time of the reunion of that principality 
with Hungary, this race had just and strong cau- 
ses for discontent. For while all other races in 
the State—Magyars, Szeklers and Saxons— 
were possessed of precisely the same rights and 
privileges, the Wallachs alone were unrepre- 
sented as a race in the Diet, and were otherwise 
subject to harsh and degrading restrictions ;—but 
with the annexation of Transylvania to Hungary, 
and the consequent extension over that princi- 
pality of the reform acts of 1847-8, all such po- 
litical inequalities and restrictions were annulled, 
and the Wallachs were from that day placed on 
equal political footing with the other portions of 
the population. 

But the race so long kept in subjection by the 
unjust laws of ‘Transylvania, was the most igno- 
rant and debased in the social scale of the realm, 
and thoroughly under the influence and control 
of the priesthood of their church, whom as a 
class we are constrained to regard as the agents 
of the Czar, and to whom in this particular in- 
stance may be traced the first expressions of dis- 
content and the subsequent sanguinary outbreak, 
aided, however, by the Austrian officials, who 
supplied munitions of war and led the hostile 
movements. General Puchner, who in May, 
1848, had been the organ for conveying to the 
people of Transylvania the Emperor-King’s 
sanction of, and gratification at, the act of 
reunion, was now actively occupied in pre- 
venting the practical consummation of the mea- 
sure and in sowing the seeds of discord and jeal- 
ousies among races and classes, in which he suc- 
ceeded with the ignorant, bigoted Wallachs 
alone, who blind and insensible to the extension 
and equality of rights secured to them by the 
union with Hungary, remembered only past in- 
juries—for which the Hungarians were in no wise 
responsible—the recollections of which were kept 
alive by the priests. 

Under such influences, this insensate race broke 
out into open revolt, excelling even the Serbs 
in deeds of atrocity and wholesale slaughter. 
All the other races in the State remained loyal 
te the Hungarian administration under which 
they were relieved from the power of a corrupt 
Bureaucracy, by whom their old institutions and 
rights had been systematically retrenched, and 


* In the work edited by Tyndale, to which we have 
several times referred, the general conduct of the Serbs 





in action is characterized as “ wholesale slaughter,” p.195 
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the State urged on towards a thorough dena- 
tionalization. 

The details of these several hostile movements 
we shall not seek to trace, restricted as we are 
at present; neither are such details necessary to 
a proper understanding of the questions involved. 
We will merely add that in all quarters hostili- 
ties were of the most relentless, ferocious char- 
acter. Civil wars are always internecine ones, 
where 


“ Hunger for slaughter, and a hate that eats thy heart 
to eat 


Thy foe’s head’ — 


avimate both parties. And the acts of the Cro- 
ats, Serbs and Wallachs are signal illustrations 
of the fell spirit that possesses and governs man 
on such occasions; while we may not doubt that 
on the other side many deeds of cruelty and re- 
taliation were perpetrated. 


In the meantime Radetzki's successes in the | 


Italian revolts, having restored confidence to the 
Cabinet at Vienna, the mask was boldly thrown 
aside. In June, 1848, the cause of the Croats 





All are familiar with events which for a time en- 
grossed public attention and excited general ad- 
miration, not less than with the tragic close. To 
recall these in detail has not been the object of 
this paper. 

Having already exceeded our limits, we should 
merely state in conclusion the precise points 
which we have aimed to establish, viz: 

That Hungary was in no wise a dependency 
or province of Austria, subject to legal control 
or interference in its affairs by the Central Cab- 
inet at Vienna, but was by right merely connect- 
ed with the Empire by virtue of a common head. 

That the struggle was not in any manner com- 
menced and carried on by Hungary for the ac- 
quisition and security of class or race, exclusive 
| privileges and immunities or restrictions, nor with 
any disposition on the part of the Magyars to 
impose their peculiar language on the Slavonic 
races of the State—and not due to the manifes- 





tation of any spiritof Magyaric domination over 
| Slavonians. 

| ‘That equality of rights before the law, and 
equal privileges in all respects for all classes, 


was openly espoused by Austria, and the march | both of Magyars and non-Magyars, were the ob- 
of reaction was no longer concealed. ‘The mea- |jects of the movement—and centralization and 
sures of the Diet of 1847-8, providing for a sep- | absolutism the aim of itsopponents. On the one 
arate and responsible Ministry for Hungary, and | Side we behold rational progress, and on the 
empowering the Palatine with the executive | other reaction and counter-revolution. The lat- 
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function in the absence of the King, were in Au- 
gust declared contrary to the * Pragmatic sanc- 
tion ;” and illegal and invalid as being opposed 
to the legal relation existing between Hungary 
and the Austrian empire, and without the sane- 
tion of the Central Cabinet; nevertheless, the 
Hungarians still sought to secure the discharge 
of the constitutional duties of the King and the 
restoration of order, but in vain. In September 
Jellachich was restored by a public decree to the 
high dignity from which he had been but nomi- 
nally suspended ;—his “fidelity to the empire” 
was recognized, and he henceforward must be 
regarded as an Austrian General at the head of 
an imperial army. 

A last effort was made, however, by the Hun- 
garians, to preserve peaceable relations with Aus- 
tria and their King. A deputation proceeded to 
Vienna for that purpose. It was received, but 
its requests were in effect denied. Collision was 
now manifestly inevitable unless the Hungari- 
ans should assent to a total surrender of nation- 
ality, independence, and constitutional institu- 
tions and rights. Seeing this, the Hungarian 
patriots set about preparing the nation for the 
shock. The journals of that day supply ample 
evidence with reference to the manner in which 
they and the Hungarian people of all classes and 
races met the crisis, as well as the rare adminis- 
trative and military capacity which it developed. 


‘ter triumphed; but the end is not yet. We have 
no fears that this brave people will remain down- 
trodden and subject. He who conquers 


“ By force, hath overcome but half his foe.” 


July, 1851. T.J. 





A PICTURE. 


Across the narrow dusty street ° 
I see at early dawn, 

A little girl with glancing feet, 
As agile as the fawn. 

An hour or so and forth she goes, 
The school she brightly seeks, 

She carries in her hand a rose 
And two upon her cheeks. 

The sun mounts up the torrid sky— 
The bell for dinner rings— 

My little friend, with laughing eye, 
Comes gaily back and sings. 

The week wears off and Saturday, 
A welcome day, I ween, 

Gives time for girlish romp and play ; 
How glad my pet is seen! 

But Sunday—in what satins great, 
Does she not then appear ! 

King Solomon in all his state 
Wore no such pretty gear. 

I fling her every day a kiss, 
And one she flings to me: 

I know not truly when it is 
She prettiest may be. 
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LINES, 
IN MEMORY OF THE LATE MRS. H. H. L****, 


I knew thee in our girlhood, when life was fresh and fair— 
Our hopes as bright, as morning’s light, 
Our hearts devoid of care. 


And well do I remember, the merry, happy hours, 
We spent in play, each holiday, 
Midst singing birds and flowers, 


How often with dear schoolmates, such pleasant walks 
we took, 

In youthful ranks, along the banks 

Of our canal and brook. 


In those days, those happy days! how bright thy cheeks 
did glow 

With rosy health, the richest wealth 

Kind Nature can bestow. 


Thy hair was of a golden hue, bewitching was thine eye, 
And Cupid’s wile seem’d in thy smile, 
And fragrance in thy sigh. 


And well do I remember, how in the sprightly dance, 
Thy winsome grace, and beaming face, 
Would rivet many a glance. 


In after years of womanhood, we greeted thee a Bride, 
Beneath the sun, no lovelier one 
E’er stood by Bridegroom’s side! 


Time glided on with silken wing—we saw thee a fond 
mother; 

A beauteous race thy home did grace, 

Each rivalling the other. 


On, on, sped Time—then sickness came—then Death !— 
thou past from earth! 

Ah, many a tear upon thy bier, 

From weeping eyes gushed forth! 


Yes, friend beloved and cherished! we've looked upon | 
thee Dead ! 

In shroud arrayed, on death-couch laid, 

Then borne to earth’s cold bed! 


And there within the open grave; we heard the thrilling 
sound 

Of the clods that.slid on thy coffin’s lid, 

When the spade was passed around 


By those among thy funeral train, who joined in the sad 
rite, 

And piled that heap, above thy sleep, 

Which hides thee from our sight. 


Tis true our grief is selfish, for we know that thou art 
blest 

In Heaven above, where all is love, 

And the weary soul finds rest. 


Yet tears will fall like raindrops, when mem’ry turns to 
thee, 

And fondly traces, scenes and places, 

Where thou wert wont to be— 


Then paints the gentle virtues, which so adorned thy life, 
Gracing each sphere, filled by thee here, 
Of Sister, Mother, Wife. 


Farewell, farewell, sweet spirit! our guardian angel be, 
Pray for us! Pray! Guide us the way 
That leads to Heaven and Thee! 


Cditors Cable. 


Among the men of decided genius whom the 
world has recognized with an apotheosis, there 
have been one or two who became famous sole- 
ly by reason of their consummate and most ex- 
quisite impudence. This quality is common 
enough in society, and its ordinary manifesta: 
tions are exhibited on every side, but it is rare to 
see any specimen of assurance which we may 
pardon for its freshness or its very effrontery. 
Brummell was the Corypheus of the classo im- 
pudent men, and Jesse in his biography has 
preserved some notable examples of his excel- 
lence in thisline. ‘The best we recollect was the 
remark he made once of a man of plebeian an- 
tecedents whose ostentatious hospitality he had 
enjoyed at dinner. ‘The cuisine,” said the 
Beau, “‘ was perfect, but only think the imperti- 
nent fellow insisted upon dining with us.” Now, 
this was really delightful, and he who could find 
itin his heart to censure Brummell in conse- 
quence, can have no genuine appreciation of 
merit. Less agreeably expressed, perhaps, but 
certainly quite as cool, is the following letter we 
lately received from a kind patron of literature 
down in the ** State of Maine.” There is some- 
thing very refreshing in the self-importance of 
the very first sentence. Lisez. 

Calais, Maine, July 1, 1851. 

It is through my efforts that the postage on the Maga- 
zines and Reviews is now less than one half what it has 
been—I had to labor hard to accomplish my object—l 
wrote relative to the matter to nearly a hundred different 
individuals in my own State (including the members of 
our Board of Education,) and to not less than twenty 
members of Congress during its two last sessions (among 
these Calhoun, Clay, Mann, Webster and General Bailey 
to whom please refer for proof of what I say.) I ask of 
vou, as I have asked, and shall ask, of the proprietors of 
the several monthly and quarterly periodicals, that you 
make ine proper remuneration for this my labor in your 


behalf. Mind, I am not begging, but am trying to collect 
my honest dues. 





Yours, truly, 
G. W. Eveveru. 
Gentlemen proprietors of Sou. Lit. Messenger. 

We do not see how our correspondent could 
have expressed himself more decidedly or con- 
cisely, as to the purpose he has in view, unless 
indeed he had employed the alternative saluta- 
tion of Stanp anp Dexiver. We have but a 
note or two to submit. In the first place, let it 
be known that it is due to George Washington 
Eveleth (we suppose this is his name) and to 
him alone, that the postage on Magazines and 
Reviews has been reduced. We have no evi- 
dence of the fact but his own statement, but 





J.M.C. [let us render unto Caesar the things that are 
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“hisn.”” In the second place, let it be under-|eredas partpayment. Two bands of music in attendance 
stood that our friend is no beggar, but only 2 
stickler for his “ honest dues,” to which we say| There’s a cook for you! Why, le grand Vatel 
in all sincerity—‘ we wish he may get it.” /himself never thought of any such triumph as 
As for the “proper remuneration”? which|this. What a great exercise of gastronomical 
George expects from us, we are constrained | talent is it by which, upon the payment of a cer- 
to declare, that having duly reflected upon) tain entrance fee, one may be transported “out 
the matter. we can give him none other than! of England into France” in sitting down to din- 
the notoriety of our editorial comment. If he | ner! And what economy of locomotion is it to 
has written to the distinguished men to whom) find yourself in California, within a stone’s throw 
he refers, as impudent letters as the one given | of the Crystal Palace. The bands, we suppose, 
above, we should be at a loss to say what his| keep up the illusion with national airs; so that 
“ proper remuueration” would be. The perse-| one eats his paté de foie gras to the tune of the 
cuted shade of Mr. Calhoun might ery out for| Marseillaise, or has his maccaroni served up with 
the thumb-screw; the living should declare in| the music of Massaniello. Canvass-back ducks 
the flesh what more suitable reward might be! are unfortunately beyond M. Soyer’s reach or 
given. One thing is certain, that when we de-| they might make a good accompaniment to Yan- 
sire to act upon Congress in any case of wished-| kee Doodle. 
for reform, we shall not go to the State of Maine | 


' 
for our advocate, nor ask the intervention of Mr. | The oppressive heat of July in the cities, has 
George Washington Eveleth. | 


driven the inhabitants to the sea-board and to 
| the mountainous districtsin large numbers. From 

We notice with very great satisfaction the | the very great travel in the direction of the Vir- 
movement of the Board of Visitors of the Uni-| ginia Springs, we are constrained to think that 
versity of Virginia, at their recent annual ses-|many have acted upon the suggestion thrown 
sion. in creating an assistant Professorship of out by us, in our last number, on the subject of 
Law in that institution, and electing to the chair“ Domestic Tourism” and have determined to 
so suitable a person as James P. Holcombe, Esq. | Vi8't Southern watering places in preference to 
This gentleman is known to the legal fraternity | merely fashionable resorts of New York and 
throughout the country as author of many excel-; New England. We only wish that we could 
lent works on Law, and will bring to the duties Ourselves get away from the hot and dreary rou- 
of his new station a fund of professional know- | tine of editorial duty to the breezy ridges of the 
ledge and an acquaintance with the forms of, interior; but editors may rarely, and only for 
practice that, exercised in connection with the | brief periods, enjoy the dolce far niente of mid- 
high abilities of Professor Minor, will make the | Summer holiday. For a few days during the 
University Law School the best in the United | month past, we had the good fortune to revel in 
States. Mr. Holcombe is a Virginian and an/| the salt-water diversions of Old Point Comfort, 
alumnus of the University, and is, in private life, |and we allude to the fact here, only for the pur- 
an estimable and accomplished gentleman. |pose of rendering our tribute of praise to the 
obliging proprietors of the Hygeia Hotel, whose 


$ : enterprise has provided an establishment where 
We believe that we may claim the credit of 


: all such as would dip themselves in the sea, may 
having given to the world the most satisfactory! find agreeable quarters. The return to town, 
and elaborate treatise that has yet appeared upon | after such relaxation, predisposes one for the 
the genius and resources of Mons. Alexis Soyer.| shade of the country, and forcibly recalls the 
Our readers will recollect, of course, the article! well-known stances of Heal— 
on “ Conservative Cookery” to which we allude, die i 
published in the Messenger for April, 1850. It Md sun bis daily course renews 
ee R ee ue east, but with no eastern dews; 
is interesting to trace the movements of this il- The path is dry and hot! 
lustrious man, and we therefore clip from a Lon- His setting shows more tamely still, 
den file, the last advertisement relating to him. He sinks behind no purple hill, 


Here it is: But down a chimney pot! 
* .- * 











“ Soyer’s gigantic encampment of all Nations is now 
open, situated in the park-like Pré d’Orsay, Gore House 
(opposite the Crystal Palace,) in which 1,500 persons may 
dine together. It is so arranged, that parties wishing to 
dine in France, Italy, America, California, or any other 
part of the globe, have merely to trace the table bearing 
the name of the required country, when they can be 
served with a cold collation. The entrance fee consid- 


Where are ye, linnet, lark and thrush, 
That perch on leafy bough and bush, 
And tune the various song? 
Two hurdy-gurdists, and a poor 
Street-Handel grinding at my door, 
Are ail my “ tuneful throng,” 
” * ~ 
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Oh! well may poets make a fuss 

In summer time, and sigh “ O rus!” 
Of city pleasures sick : 

My heart is all at pant to rest 

In Greenwood shades—my eves detest 


to assure our readers that in subscribing for it 
they will not only encourage the much neglected 
cause of Southern letters, but secure for them- 
selves a publication whose weekly visits will af- 


This endless meal of brick! 








ford them perennial delight. Mr. Baldwin's 
forte, we think, is in essay-writing, and we are 


Southern literature is looking up decidedly. ‘not sure that some of his efforts in this line would 
De Bow of the Commercial Review, has of late not compare favorably with the best vein of 


devoted a considerable space in that excellent Leigh Hunt. 


We confidently expect great things 


publication to Belles-Lettres and thereby greatly of him. 


increased its interest. The Southern Quarterly 


comes to us invariably filled with interesting ma- | 





George E. Dabney, Esq., well known to our 


teriel, and the Literary Gazette of Charleston readers as one of the most valuable contributors 
continues to supply its weekly quota of pleasant ito the Messenger, has recently accepted the post 


reading. Mr. Richards is a man of industry, be- 
sides being a poet, and the Gazette bears abun- | 
dant evidence of his taste and zeal. We are 
glad to hear of his success in his excellent under- 
taking. Butin arecent number of his paper, | 
among many things to delight the litterateur, we 
observed something that did not please us. 
Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit aliquid amari. 

It was the (no doubt, accidental) appropria- 
tion of a poem which we published some time 
since, entitled ** Hymn from the Prairies. By J. 
Clement.” In mentioning this, we may also sug- 
gest to the compiler of ‘* Marked Passages” in 
the same number of the Gazette, that it is hardly 
a sufficient acknowledgment of a beautiful selec- 
tion, to credit it to ** Fuckerman,” without add- | 








ing the name of the work for which Tuckerman | 
wrote it. Yet a paragraph from this writer's | 
characterization of Hawthorne, which has ap-| 
peared no where else than in the Messenger and | 
was written expressly for our June number, is | 
merely attributed to the author without alluding | 
to this magazine as its vehicle of transmission to | 
the public. 

This matter frankly stated, we must say that | 
we hold that Southern man utterly without ex- 
cuse who passes by such literary issues as the 
Gazette, the Commercial and Quarterly Reviews, 
or our Own magazine—all representing the South- 
ern mind and devoted to the support of Southern 
institutions, to take Northern works in no degree 
superior and often full of rancorous hostility to 
our social system. 





We welcome with unaffected pleasure the ap- 
pearance of “THe Macnoria,” a literary week- 
ly which has just come out in this city. The 
editor, Otiver P. Batowin, Es@. is every way 
fitted to conduct it with spirit and good taste, 
writing, as he does, with rare facility and feli- 
city, and having at ready command very remark- 
able stores of illustration drawn from extensive 
reading. The numbers of the Magnolia which have 


of Professor of Ancient Languages in Richmond 
College. 


Mr. Dabney for many years discharg- 


ed this office most worthily in Washington Col- 


lege at Lexington, and we are glad that the ser- 
ivices of so useful a man are not to be lost to the 
public. 


Potices of Hew Works. 


TRAVELS IN AMERICA. THE PoETRY OF Porr. Two 
Lectures Delivered before the Leeds Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution and Literary Society, December 5th and 6th, 
1850. By the Right Honorable THe Ear or Car- 
LISLE, (Lord Morpeth.) New York: G. P. Putnam, 
155 Broadway. 1851. 








There seems to be as little connection between the sub- 


|jects discussed in the small volume now under our eye, as 


|if the Right Honorable the Earl of Carlisle had bound up 


together a treatise on farriery and some thoughts on 
‘the National Debt. The Leeds Mechanics’ Institution 
and Literary Society, before whom these two Lectures 
were pronounced, we suppose, must be responsible for the 
incongruous character of the publication. For ourselves 
we have now to do only with his Lordship’s reflections on 
America, and we shall therefore dismiss his very extrava- 
gant estimate of the Twickenham poet, with applying, im 
answer to a question of our own, a single line of this wri- 
ter’s verse, which arises to us by association in coupling 
the names of Pope and Carlisle. The line is well-known 
as following the query, 


What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 


Our interrogatory is different. We ask what can relieve 
the silliness of a ridiculous book? 


Alas, not all the blood of all the Howards! 


In allcandor we must say, that we consider Lord Mor- 
peth’s Lecture on his American travels, by far the shal- 
lowest thing we have ever seen from any man who had 
the least reputation for good sense—we will not say wit 
or depth of observation. If Mr, Webster or Mr. Clay had 
visited Europe and Ccelivered, after his return, before any 
Literary association in America, an essay so distressingly 
void of merit as this, serious doubts would have been en- 
tertained of his fitness any longer to legislate for, or serve 
the American people. Indeed, his Lordship seems him- 
self to have a very just notion of the nature of the per- 
formance, when he laments, that froin the limits assigned 
him, his remarks “must be the merest superficial skim- 
ming of the subject that can be conceived.” 





already been published, afford us ample ground 


Lord Morpeth, in coming to America, had one consid- 
erable advantage over the majority of his countrymen 
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who had preceded him, for forming just opinions of our | 
character as a people—he had been educated a gentle- | 
man. No low or vulgar prejudices might be expected to 


warp his judgment. The heir of a proud title and a prince- 
ly fortune, his life had not been frivolously spent in Pall 


Mall, nor had he fallen into the excesses which too gen- | 
erally debase the intellects of the younger members of | 
the British nobility. The figure he had made in Parlia- 


ment was more than respectable, it had led us to regard 
him as one of the most rising statesmen of the Kingdom. 


If any man, therefore, could with reason be relied upon to | 


take large views of the great and growing empire he had 
come to visit, it was Lord Morpeth. Our expectations, in 
this respect, have been dashed to the ground. Of course, 
we have no right to look for, in this essay, such reflections 
as might have been embodied in a work in three volumes 
octavo, but we are at no loss, nevertheless, to gather from 
it that the author has altogether misconceived us, and 
gone back contented with an insight into the genius and 
temper of our fellow-citizens as partial as that “ limited 
view of society through a key-hole” in which the Mar- 
chioness, according to Mr. Swiveller, was wont to indulge. 

It may be, perhaps, the best place here for us to say 
that nowhere throughout the Lecture does Lord Morpeth 
for one moment lose his temper, or cease to write like the 
gentleman that he is. It gratifies us also to add that his 
style is quite pure and affluent, though never brilliant, and 
that he has therefore spared us the “ inexpiable wrong” 
of making us read very superficial observations in very 
bad English. 

The first portion of American soil which greeted Lord 
Morpeth’s view was the goodly and godly city of Boston. 
His remarks upon this modern Athens are likely to be 
read by the modern Athenians (whom John Randolph de- 
clared it had never been his good fortune to see,) with the 
liveliest satisfaction. Boston he found more like an Eng- 
lish town than any he saw during his visit to the United 
States and an English town being regarded as unity 
(in point of all social and moral excellence,) of course the 
nearest approach to it was the best and most worthy of 
honorable mention. From Boston he went to Niagara 
which he saw in the month of October, when the gorgeous 
suffusion of autumnal tints over the neighbourhood for- 
ests enhanced the mere beauty of that wonderful scene, 
and he describes the effect produced upon his mind with 
much felicity. It is worthy of remark, however, that he 
speaks of being disappointed in the American forest trees, 
and thinks them hardly comparable to the trees at Castle 
Howard for the reason, certainly a novel one, that they 
grow too high! 

Returning from Niagara in the direction of New York, 
we regret to say that he saw ho such grandeur in the sce- 
nery of the Hudson as was to be observed in Scotland. 
Arrived in the Empire City he took up his winter quar- 
ters at the Astor House where he met with good fare 
which he seems to have duly appreciated. And we may 
allude to it as an evidence of agreeable versatility, that 
Lord Morpeth often dismisses the consideration of grave 
affairs to discuss a new dish which his palate has appro- 
ved, and flies from public schools to scolloped oysters with 
a grace that becomeshim. Alluding to the oyster-cellars 
of New York, he says— 


“In no part of the world have I ever seen places of re- 
freshment as attractive—every one seems to eat oysters 


all day long.” 

We recollect a curious connection established by Sam 
Weller between oyster cellars and extreme poverty, in 
the suburbs of London. “ Biessed if I don’t think’ de- 
clared he, (we quote from memory) “that the common 
people flies out and eats hoysters in reg’ lar desperation.” 
We were not aware before that intense enjoy meut of the 








oyster was peculiar to Broadway, but with reference to 
Florence and Downing, we can certainly endorse the Earl 
of Carlisle’s opinion. 

After a sojourn of some weeks in New York and Phil- 
adelphia Lord Morpeth came to Baltimore, and here he 
takes occasion to entertain the Leed’s Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution with his views on the subject of slavery, suggest- 
ed by the fact that Baltimore is in a slave-holding State, 
Of course his lordship is a zealous Anti-Slavery man, 
and, by reason of his prepossessions on the subject, he 
tells his hearers 

“I made it a point to pay special respect to the leading 
abolitionists—those who had labored or suffered in the 
cause—when I came within reach of them.” 

We own that we are not a little surprised to find, on the 
next page, that this “ special respect’ was paid notwith- 
standing the information communicated by these gentle- 
men that they were regularly engaged in negro-stealing. 
Observe. 

“There were some who told me that they made it a bu- 
siness of their lives to superintend the passage of the 
runaway slaves through the Free States; they reckoned, 
at that time, that about one thousand yearly escaped into 
Canada.” F 

On the rail road, en route, an incident occurred of a 
very affecting character which gives the author an oppor- 
tunity to become very crushing in his comments: 

“On the way thither,” says he, “I heard a conductor 
say toa negro, ‘I cannot let you go, for you are a SLAVE.’ 
This was my first intimation that I had crossed the bor- 
der which divides Freedom from Slavery. I quote from 
the entry which I made upon noting these words that 
evening :—‘ Declaration of Independence which 1 read 
yesterday—pillar of Washington which I have looked on 
to-day—what are ye?’” 

We wonder the original draft of the Declaration in the 
National Institute did not consume away and the pillar 
of Washington crumble into dust, at this dreadful invoca- 
tion. What might Lord Morpeth think of a man who, be- 
cause he had seen children brutally whipped in the colle- 
ries at Newcastle, or the factories at Manchester, should 
cry out, “Oh, Magna Carta, oh, boasted Reform Bill, 
What humbugs on paper do ye represent ?” 

After leaving Baltimore we find the anti-slavery preju- 
dice tinging the whole of Lord Morpeth’s reflections. He 
nevertheless, for an instant digresses from his philanthro- 
pic regard for the blacks to dwell upon another and a 
more pleasant theme. In Baltimore he says: 

“ Good living seemed to me carried to its greatest height : 
they have in perfection the terrapin, a kind of land tor- 
toise, and the canvas-back duck, a most unrivalled bird in 
any country.” 


At Richmond, we are sorry to say Lord Morpeth saw 
nothing, either in the way of character or of cutsine, that 
was worth mentioning. The country through which he 
passed “ wore an universal impress of exhaustion, deser- 
tion, slavery.’’ The legislature of Virginia, however, is 
honored with a passing reference, not of the most com- 
plimentary kind. “ It was full of coarse-looking farmers 
from the western portion of the State; it struck me that 
the acute town lawyers must manage matters much as 
they choose.” 

We might go on to glance at Lord Morpeth in other 
portions of the Southern States and to quote from him 
what he has to say of us that is favorable. This, to be 
sure, is little enough, and is confined to the general mat- 
ter of hospitality. But we have, perhaps, already dwelt 
too long upon so unimportant a publication as his Lord- 
ship’s Lecture, and we must therefore bring our remarks 
to a close with a repetition of the opinion already given, 
that it is altogether as shallow, as utterly unphilosophi- 
cal, and as unworthy an effort as ever came from an amia-. 
ble gentleman and an accomplished scholar. 





